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By NORMAN THOMAS 


N West Virginia a grim con- 

flict is being waged of*which, 
the rest of the country hears 
only an occasional echo. Yet 
on the results of that conflict 
may hang two issues of enor- 
mous importance to us all. 
First, if the union is defeated, 
and its morale is broken, the 
United Mine Workers generally 
will be put on the defensive. 
More and more will the non- 
union mines be able to handle 
the demand for soft coal. Such 
a blow to the United Mine 
Workers would affect the whole 
Labor movement. Second, if 
the present methods of the op- 
erators in fighting the strike 
are sustained, a way will have 
been found whereby aggressive 





employers can make illegal | 


even peaceful methods of or- 
ganizing workers. 


Rank and File 
In Gallant Fight 

The first of these points requires 
no special explanation. One can 
only record the fact that the rank- 
and-file unionists are making a gal- 
lant struggle for the preservation 
of collective bargaining and the 
union scale at a. time when eco- 
nomic conditichs arg adverse: “Even 
80, the operators ate so afraid of 
them that they have unscrupulously 
employed all the usual tactics 
of mine guards, machine-guns 
and searchlights. They have also 
brought into play the injunction 
power of the courts. That is where 
the second vital issue in this strug- 
gle comes in. | "5 


It will be remembered that some}. 


years ago in the famous Hitchman 
case*the Federal Supreme Court by 
a majority decision seemed to hold 
that wherever miners had signed 
contracts promising not to join the 
union, the attempt to organize them 
could be enjoined and organizers 
who persisted in trying to union- 
ize the men could be imprisoned for 
disobeying the injunction. of 
course, no man signs.a contract 
promising not to join the union ex- 
cept under duress of unemployment 
or hunger. Such agreements are 
well called “yellow dog” contracts. 


Peaceful Picketing 
Is Injoined 


When this year’s attempt to or- 
ganize non-union mines was begun, 
lawyers for the miners thought that 
despite the Hitchman decision there 
were legal ways of organizing non- 
union men “by peaceful persuasion” 
and by the use of pickets, so long 
as the pickets abstained from all 
violence. At first Judge Baker 
seemed to sustain this position and 
great was the rejoicing in union 
circles. Later, however, when the 
matter was put before him in a 
somewhat different way and certain 
technical points had been met by 
the operators, Judge Baker held 
that under the Hitchman case and 
other precedents he must enjoin 
even peaceful picketing. It is this 
issue which now must be fought 
out in the Supreme Court and it is 
rumored that Charles Evans Hughes 
will appear for the union. It is 
quite obvious that if the present in- 
junctions issued on application of 
the operators are sustained it will 
be possible by imposing “yellow 
dog” contracts and otherwise to 
make every effective form of or- 
ganizing the workers illegal. The 
Hitchman case may then come to 


_ 


U. S. GUNS KEEP SHANGHAI WORKERS IN SLAVERY 





HINA again is the scene of disorders which reveal 


the growing pains of 


modern industrial capitalism. 


For a week thousands of workers;in Shanghai have 
been on strike and sixteen have been killed. Machine guns 
have been used to clear the streets. United States marines 
have landed and have joined forces of other Powers to 


“maintain order.”” Moscow 


is credited by inspired corres- 


pondents with being responsible for the demonstrations 
by strikers and students. If Russian “agitators,” we are 
assured, were suppressed the Chinese workers would be 


happy with their masters. 


The fact is that, despite the domination of China by 
the imperialist Powers who have followed policies intended 
to keep China weak so that she may be easily plundered, 
modern industry has made some strides in, the past de- 
cade. Masses of former journeymen of the guild organi- 
zations have been transformed into wage workers. The 
countryside has been affected and peasants have also been 
drawn into the big textile mills. 


China is still an agricultural nation on the road to 
modern capitalism. . But its capitalism is an alien one. 


Japanese, British and French investments are building 
most of the modern industry and cheap labor is the lure 
of the foreign exploiters. Wages range from twenty cents 
to one dollar a day. Women and children are cheaper than 
slave labor and fortunes are being inade out of the terrible 
exploitation of the Chinese workers. 

But alien capitalism cannot build modern industry 


without creating a modern wo 


cannot have @ 


ig class, and the masters . 
it.organizing-to raise 


itself to the status of human beings. The workers strike 
against their alien masters, and they are joined by stu- 
derits who resent the insolent domination of the upstarts 
of Europe who have so ruled China as to keep her weak 


~ 


and the prey_of numerous military bandits, some of them 


financed by foreign interests. 


Added to these complications is the extra-territorial 
power established by the Powers. Certain large cities 
have sections where the police, civic officials and judges 
are European. and where British, French or Japanese law 
has superseded Chinese law. The imperialists have thrust 
their own institutions into the heart of China and their 
administration is maintained on the ground that China is 
too weak and disorganized to “maintain order.” 

That China is weak and disorganized is obvious, but 
the Powers have not helped her to be strong. They do not 
want a strong China, for the very good reason that a 
strong China would get rid of the alien upstarts and take 
charge of her own affairs. China cannot determine her 


own tariff laws. These laws 


are determined by a coali- 


tion of the Powers and the rates are so arranged that they 
tend to make China a colonial dependent of her exploiters. 

. With this background of histwry there is no need of 
charging this strike of Chinese workers and demonstra- 


tions of students to Moscow. 


The’ latter may have her 


agents on the ground, but without them Chinese workers 
and students would strike and demor¥trate. The new gen- 
eration of young men and women in China have demon- 
strated before and will demonstrate again against the 
shameful rule of China by Western capitalists and im- 
perialism. The former peasants and handicraftsmen, now 
wage workers caught in the system of an alien capitalism, 
will organize and strike to make their capitalist masters 
disgorge some of the surplus values which they extort 


from wage workers. 
This is the-story of what 


is happening in China and 


“free Americans” have the knowledge that the United 
States participates in the. shameful policy of sending forces * 
to break the spirit-of the Be workers and to suppress 


the studerit demonstrati 


As for us, our sympathies go out to the Chinese masses. 


They belong to us and we to them. They are a part of 


the world-wide Labor movement that will eventually .con- 
quer modern capitalism whethfr it is alien or native-born. 





By G. R. KIRKPATRICK 


N spite of capitalist cunning 
and nature’s special favor 

serving plutocracy’s purpose, 
the first Regional Convention 
—Demonstration was a tri- 
umph. 

Three thousand people, present 
in the magnificent city Auditorium, 
and many times ten thousand in 
five states served by the crowning 
achievement of modern times the 
radio-broadcasting device, were de- 
lighted, stirred to new vision and 
high resolution for the revolution, 
under the spell of the fiery message 
delivered by Eugene V. Debs. The 
enthusiasm in the Auditorium was 
inspiring; and messages came into 
Cleveland, Monday, from four 
states, rejoicing: “We heard Debs! 
Yes, we heard him! Splendid!’ 

Nature served plutocracy with 
the first fine warm day in more than 
five weeks—May 31. Plutocracy 
confessed its alarm at the prospect 
of a vast audience in the Auditor- 
ium under Debs’ electric influence, 
and planned to play with marked 
ecards against the Socialist Demon- 
stration, by teasing the people 
away. 

Here are the facts: The Press 
was silent till Debs arrived, but ac- 
tually played up a monster circus 
for May 31, alluringly boosting and 
boasting it thus: “A show hauled 
into the city in a four-section train 








a mile and a half long, composed of 
150 huge, special cars; a show with | 
350 trained horses; fine herds of} 


rings, eight stages, 800 performers | Fourth Organization District, it is| ganization Maintenance Fund; that 
in the circus rings; a show with/ manifest that the comrades were} the 





Radio Carries Debs’ Message 
Through Neighboring States 


« 





$5.00; and lake excursions were 
thrown at the people, $2.00 to-and- 
from both Buffalo and Detroit. The 
railways, the steamers and the in- 
viting highways for the automobiles 
—first fine day in five weeks— 
teased tens of thousands from 
Cleveland. “The heaviest unem- 
ployment Cleveland has known in 
years kept thousands away” was 
heard on all sides. Nature con- 
spired with plutocracy’s loaded dice 
against us—but the masters lost the 
battle. 
Victory By Radio 

The Socialists won—by radio. By 
broadcasting, a multitude was add- 
ed to the very fine audience in the 
Auditorium. Debs had his great- 
est audience in fifty years. Sun- 
day night he slept perfectly for 
eight hours, and Monday morning 
he is ruddy with health, light of 
step, and full of fight. In his 
thrilling, powerful speech, he threw 
the hooks into Chief Justice Taft. 
The Plain Dealer reproduced this 








portion of Debs’ speech, in a 
lengthy writeup. If Taft had been 
present, the fat on him would have} 
caught fire. 

Over 400 copies of “Debs in| 
Prison,” a new book, were sold in 
the Auditorium; in the Convention, 
and Demonstration, $7,855 was 
given in cash and pledges for sub- 
scriptions for the American Appeal. 
Assuming a quota of 10,000 sub- 





themes for attention were an- 
nounced, propaganda, organization, 
the American Appeal and Finance. 
Discussion from the floor contrib- 
uted much data on the local con- 
ditions of the movement and its 
problems, methods, and outlook for 
party building. An Agenda Com- 
mittee was appointed—then ad- 
journment from 12 to 1:30. After! 
a short memorial tribute by Debs; 
to our late Comrade, Marguerite | 
Prevy, the Agenda Committee re-| 
ported. ' | 


Vivid in the minds of the dele-| 
gates and in discussion made clear | 
as the judgment and findings of the 
Convention were: First, that the! 
reconstruction organization work| 
must be intensive, direct and per-| 
sonal solicitation; that every dele- 
gate pledge himself—as he did—to 
go his limit in a cash investment 
in American Appeal sub-cards, rein- | 
vesting the same money again and 
again, promptly on selling the 
cards; that, following the regional 
conventions, Comrade Debs, as 
his health permits, be routed for 
lectures on an American Appeal 
subscription basis, and that, as 
soon as practicable, distinguished 
comrades from abroad be toured in 
the same way; that the country be} 
sub-divided with district quota al-| 








3,000 AT CLEVELAND CONVENTION 





rade Kirkpatrick, as toastmaster, 
introduced Mrg.. Anna Van Essen, 
of Pittsburg, who captured the au- 
dience with two vocal solos; and 
Miss Sach, of Chicago, who de- 
lighted the audience with a piano 
solo. A later musical number was 
by Comrade, Charles Schreiber, of 
Cleveland, who charmed the ban- 
queters with a vocal solo. John W. 
Slayton; Edmund Vance Cook, the 
poet; Mrs. Lilith Wilson and Master 
George Gimplin, each made brief 
and stirring addresses.. Birch Wil- 
son led the religious exercises of 
the occasion by securing $550 in 
cash and $200 in pledges. 

The programs closed with a 
powerful address by the guest of 
honor, Comrade Debs. 

Sunday forenoon, the Ohio dele- 
gates held a profitable convention, 
a part of its work-being the nomi- 


|nation of candidates for State 


Secretary. Comrade John Willert, 
of Cleveland, and August Pan- 
schar, of Dayton, were nominated. 
The election will be by referendum 
at once. 

The Cleveland events were an in- 
spiration to the five states repre- 
sented. Cleveland has _ captared 
Leo Harkins for city organizer, who 
is now on the job. The Cleveland 
comrades will have. alse. the ser- 
vices of District Organizer Joseph 
F. Viola for a week; and he is busy 


. By JAMES H. MAURER | 


President, Pennsylvania State Federae 
tion of Labor 


E hear a great deal abou€ 
dictatorship —how Rus- 
sia, Italy, Spin, etc., are gov- 


jJerned by dictators and that, in 


these countries, democracy, 
does not exist. Of course, we 
know that the dictators are 
usually figureheads — some- 
thing the people can see—but, 
officially, the invisible govern- 
ment, above them, is the real 
dictator. Pennsylvania, a little 
different from European coun¢ 
tries, is also governed by dic- 
tators, not exactly as in Eu- 
rope, by one dictator, but by, 
five, who receive their instruc- 
tions from an invisible govern- 
ment. 

In the lower House of the Legis- 
lature there are 208 members; 
about one-half of them vote as the 
"dictator who controls them tells 
them to vote and the dictator gets 
his instructions from the invisible 
government which is composed of 
the Manufacturers’ Association, rail- 
road and coal interests, Chamber 
of Commerce, and other organiza- 
tions of Capital. 


The Five 
Dictators 
Many of the other half of the 


legislators, not directly under the 
control of the invisible government, 


‘fare often influenced by it. Only 


one of the five dictators is a mem- 
ber of. the Legislature and he is 
the political boss of one -wing of 
the Republican party of Allegheny 
County. Another, a millionaire, is 
the political boss of the other Al- 
legheny County wing. The third 
dictator, and more powerful than 
the two to whom I have already 
referred, holds down a job in the 
State Senate, besides being King 
Kleagle of the State Republican 
machine. The fourth is a Congress- 
man of Philadelphia and Grand Gos- 
ling of the Philadelphia machine, 
The last, but not least, is the fifth 
dictator, the Imperial Gizzard of 
the Manufacturers’ Association. 

These five men picked the Speak- 
er of the House and carefully filled 
most of the committees, besides, 
Most everything that took place, or 
failed to take place during the 
legislative session of 1925, these five 
men and the financial and induse 
trial interests they serve were re- 
sponsible for. No imperialist ever 
ruled over his Government with 
greater absolutism than did the five 
dictatogs, above mentioned, rule 
over the Pennsylvania Legislature 
during the session just closed. In 
Pennsylvania, therefore, like the 
governments of Europe where dice 
tators rule, Democracy does not ex- 
ist and all that is left of representa- 
tive government is the form. 


An Inadequote 
Compensation Law 

Everybody knows, even “hkard- 
boiled” employers, that the provi- 
sions of the present Workmen’s 
Compensation Law are inadequate; 
that $12 a week, now, goes no fur- 
ther toward the support of an in- 








jured worker and his family than 
what $6 did when the law was 


now in cooperation with City Or-| passed, and that twenty-six other 


ganizer Harkins. 


The Organizing Director, Com-| 
rade Kirkpatrick, and acting State | Pennsylvania. 
Secretary Panschar huve laid out} 


States pay more than Pennsylvania. 
Only three States pay less than 
The waiting period 
in thirty-six States is seven days. 


lotments made for thé systematic) the first circuit in North Central/1n Pennsylvania, it is ten days. 


promotion of the Appeal; that| Ohio, for Distyict Organizer Viola, | 


Ever since 1919, organized Labor 


State and local organizations co-| who will go systematically over| has tried to have the law amended 
P P rnp ‘ operate materially with the Na-/ this circhit twice, beginning when| 2d has failed. This year we intro- 
performihg elephants, fine circus scriptions to be secured in the} tional Office in building up the Or-| he has closed his Cleveland work.|duced the same bill that came so 


| 


| Forty-fivé applications were made | near passing two years ago. 
National Office prepare a/for the services of District Organ-| bill, to say the least, was a very 


The 


rank with the Dred Scott Decision 
and like it it may prove a prelude} more than 1,000 animals and over| certainly inspired to a magnificent! reading-and-study course in Soci-|izer Viola. He has a car, enabling| modest one. It provided that the 


to a more violent means of strug-| 1,500 employes.” exhibition of zeal and determina-| ology and Socialism, with biblio-| him to make calls and do much per-|maximum rate of compensation be 

A special show was also cunning- | tion to have a powerful. propaganda! graphies, for use by individuals and! sonal solicitation and organizing | raised from $12 to $15 a week, and 

) ; The | locals desiring to make use of them. | work in the manner proved to yield| the minimum from $6 to $7 a week, 

leaders is tied up in costly legal| Zoo opening, where more than 100 | Convention hen pig gy ard The Convention justified itself | the best results. Comrade Viola|and the waiting-period to be re- 

proceedings. The jails in all the; new animals were shown.” One| to Few ero iptre t > pe There was great renewal of cour.| “20% cooperation, hearty coopera-|duced from ten to seven days. If 

strike districts are crowded with} Cleveland paper boasted, June 1:} - a ppea Area we lon be so exe and ahiating of the-reallenticn! tion—just such as he pledges to/incapacity should extend beyond a 

y y | y y - re ah | shoulc > the day the injury. 

poche co iia an ae tee leased card isan abe one) der at 10 a. m., cetanteg, ty Be lems and opportunities, requiring Sindh iam ucged te ccutiatihens The santa rate. Ase + A to 
P F | V. Deb ll d See ie | each and all of us to take up the! .; “te am 2 cna . TF ¢ &e 210 - 

about the arrest of the attorney for| and-woolly automobile race—boost-| gene V. Debs, followed by an ad- week of reconstruction, aa dover be:! immediately with the National Of-) be increased from $8 to $10 a week, 

the miners and McAlister Coleman,| ed as “absolutely free—with splen-| dress of welcome by John Willert pas Aadiemens as oak tae te | fice, pledging cooperation, sending} and orphans also were to receive a 

Lilith Wilson was} ‘clock i. ag ete nd or Ave! all possible names, addresses of| slight increase. 
| o’cloe eas te busy an earnest | jansed Socialists, and others likely Our difficulty was to find some 





gling for freedom. 
Meanwhile, the time of union| ly staged by the city at the “grand | P@Per for the national fight. 


a New York newspaperman, on false! did prizes.” This drew over 70,000| of Cleveland. 


charges of picketing. Their cases! people; and a‘special baseball game! made secretary. The calling of the! oo a 
come before the Grand Jury the|drew nearly 50,000 people, so the| roll showed 150 delegates from five| 2/egates hung on till six o'clock. | +, be good prospects for re-organ-|one to introduce the bill. Of course, 
first week in June. The story of! Cleveland papers said. The rail-| states. This was followed with a} The banquet given in honor of! ization. Double XX the names of there were a few members of or- 

both Houses. You 


Let’s go/| ganized Labor ir 


this momentous struggle will be| ways—for the first time in many| spirited address by Comrade Debs| Comrade Debs at the Winton Hotel|*he very best prospects 
continued with the development of | years — offered round-trip excur-| on the purpose and signifieance of; was a pronounced success. Twojon. We've started splendidly at! may wonder why our bil] was not 
j sion tickets for Chicago, for only| the convention. The four main/ hundred guests were present. Com-! Cleveland. | (Continued 9n Page ’ 
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By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


HE industrial situation in 

Massachusetts is not quite 
standing still. It is slowly go- 
ing from bad tc worse. The 
recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry 
shows that employment as a 
whole was about 3 per cent 
worse in February, March and 
April of this year than in the 
same period last year. And in 
1924 the employment situation 
was rotten. $ F 

Nor does unemployment tell the 
whole story. Of those working, 44 
per cent are on part ‘time. 

The average weekly earnings are 
slightly less than a year ago and 
are still decreasing. They went 
down by 56 cents a week in April 
of this year compared with March, 
and are now only $23.64 a week. 
In every city but three, there was 
a -reduetion in weekly earnings dur- 
ing April. 

Needless to say, such a low figure 
results from union weakness. The 
building trades are well organized 
and are in fact the backbone of the 
Central Labor Unions in practically 
every city. Their sucééss, of course, 
is, principally due to the fact that 
they are fighting a large number of 
competing employers. 


Shoes and Textiles 

The operating men on the steam 
and electric railroads are. also 
tightly organized.: The shoe work- 
ers’ unions are strong, though they 
are hurt by inter-union struggles, 
and the unions among the clothing 
workers are still vigorous. But in 
the metal trades and the textile in- 
dustry the unions are woefully 
weak. In Worcester, for example, 
a big metal trade centre, barely one 
per cent of the machinists eligible 
for membership in the International 
Association of Machinists are mem- 
bers. Not one important shop is 


GROW 


ING ARM 
Industrial Depression in Massachu- | 


setts; Makes Serious Inroads on 
Workers and Their Organization 





organized. 
Springfield. i 

In the textile trades, the situa- 
tion is slightly better in regard to 


ithe proportion of union member- 


ship. But there the unfortunate 
element of division of the field be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Textile Operatives and the United 
Textile Workers is present, and 
helps to keep both rival unions weak. 
The American Federation of Tex- 
tile Operatives have influence in 
New Bedford, and generally have 
the loom fixers organized; but in 
Lawrence and Lowell, the biggest 
textile centers in the State, neither 
union is of real importance. 

The. textile workers throughout 
New England have nearly all been 
given a dose of the Republican-Dem- 
ocratic brand of prosperity by being 
forced to take a wage cut. ° The 
bosses generally put off wage re- 
ductions till after election, in order 
to deceive the workers with the 
promises of prosperity held out by 
the Democratic and Republican 
spell-binders. But as soon as the 
defeat of La Follette. was certain, 
wage cuts of at least ten per cent 
became the order of the day. Prac- 
tically every textile worker saw his 
or her meagre family budget re- 
duced still further to’ satisfy the 
rapacity of the textile barons and 
add more diamonds to the neck- 
laces of the wives of the mill 
owners. 

Trust Not the Bosses 

The- argument generally used by 
the mill owners was that a-reduc- 
tion in wages would help business 
to pick up, and if the workers would 
accept it meekly they would get 
steadier work. As usual, these 





promises proved to be lies. Busi- 


The same is true of. 





ness has improved in Fall River, but 
taking the State as a whole the cot- 
ton industry for February, March, 
and April is only three per cent 
better off than at the same last 
year, and thé woolen industry is 
actually five per cent worse. Despite 
its slight improvement the cotton 
industry is still fifteen per cent 
worse than it was in 1922. “Put 
not your trust in bosses’ promises” 
is evidently the American version 
of Shakespeare. 

Not merely is unemployment gen- 
eral in the textilé trade, but part- 
time employment is even worse. In 
New Bedford, Lawrence and Lowell, 
less than thirty per cent of those 
workers who are employed are on 
full time. And the workers were 
promised better times if they would 
vote for Coolidge and accept a wage 
cut. 

The mill owners have reduced 
wages’ nearly to rock bottom. In 
the cotton industry the wages aver- 
age less than $20 a week even for 
men. Women get less than $18. 
Yet even this does not satisfy the 
bosses. Though defeated in the last 
Legislature, they are still clamoring 
for ‘abrogation of the laws protect- 
ing women and children from night 
work and overwork. 

Unemployment and Short Time 


The bosses are trying to play the 
same game in the clothing industry. 
Phere, too, unemployment is rife. 
But owing to the strength of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
wage cuts have ‘been forced. 

In the shoe industry, too, the em- 
ployers are. throwing men out of 
work and cn short time. In un- 
employment and _ part-time - the 
shoe workers are ever harder hit 


(Continued on Page 11.) 


By LENA MORROW LEWIS 


NEMPLOYMENT is a log- 
ical by-product-of the Cap- 
italist system. It varies in in- 
tensity from time to time. Its 
minimum was reached during 
the war period when “every- | 
body worked ‘but the soldier.” 
Judging from the reports in 
different parts of the United 
States, unemployment is_be- 
coming more and more serious 
and every section of the coun- 
try suffering from this disease 
has its own peculiar. conditions 
that produce or aggravate this 
situation. © 
Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia are no exception to this 
rule. Indeed, there are some fea- 
tures pertaining to this problem 
that probably have no parallel in 
any other part of the Uffited States. 
The. industrial life or opportuni- 
ties of the city have not kept pace 


.and Hungry in 


Y OF UNEMPLOYED 


125,000 Trudge the Streets Jobless 


Los Angeles— 


Railroad Operating Forces Reduced 





tries have very little, if anything, to 
say in the matter. 

Los Angeles is known the coun- 
try over as the. stronghold of the 
open-shop idea. Employers are con- 
cerned primarily in keeping union 
men out of their service — hence 
they are looking for men averse to 
unionism rather than efficiency and 
ability to do good work. d 

According to investigations made 
by competent Labor officials, the 
average shop in Los Angeles em- 
ploys twenty as compared with 
Eastern shops, with from twenty- 
eight to-‘forty. The labor turn- 
over is much greater in Los Angeles 
than in the East. In spite of the 
cheaper rent and labor in Los 
Angeles, manufacturers cannot 





with the ever increasing population.. 
Real estate boosters ‘and climate 
vendors have inveigled many thou- 
sands to the southland of our State, 
and already the census taker prom- 
ises that Los Angeles is soon to 
reach the 2,000,000 mark. 
What Is the Industrial Situation 
Confronting Los Angeles? 

What is the industrial situation 
confronting Los Angeles? 

iThe Chamber of Commerce 
claims that the city and immediate 
environs produce something. over 
$1,000,000,000 worth of products. 
Of this $250,000,000 is credited to 
the oil industry, $250,000,000 to 
the industrial products (clothing, | 
etc.), $200,000,000 to the building 
industry, $178,000,000 to the mov- 
ies, $60,000,000 to agriculture, 
$70,000,000 to furniture, $58,008,- 
000 to the canning industry. 

The industrial policyof the city 
is dictatea’ by real estate men and 
merchants and manufacturers. The 





movies and oil and canning indus- 
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It’s going to be hot this summer—darn hot! You're going to sweat and 
You’re going to feel disagreeable and uncomfortable. 
you’re going to if you wear your heavy winter suits. 


But, if you’re wise you won’t. You'll get yourself a light-weight or a 
' feather-weight suit. 


We’ve just gotten them from the tailors—-Genuine Palm Beaches, Farr’s 
and Benn’s Mohairs. . And something new in Imported Tropical 
Worsteds, all wool but light enough to sail in the wind. As for style, 
we have them in the new as well as the conservative models. 


If you’ve ever worn a summer suit we can stop right here. 
haven’t, all we can say is—try one this summer and you’ll be cool and 


We've priced them right, they’ll fit you right, and when you wear one 
you'll feel right. 


HERE THEY ARE— 


$] 7.50 


Remember, We are the original Summer Outfitters 


Imported 
Tropical 
Worsteds and 
All Wool 
Light-Weight 
Suits 
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compete with Eastern products. For 
!example, furniture manufacturers 
| send out about 150 cars per annum. 
|The better part of their trade is 
local. In the past year and a half 
some 200 furniture stores have 
failed. The ueedle trades have a 
28-week year and afe asking for a 
40-week year. Approximately 400 
machine shops tnat are operating 
may be listed as repair shops to 
serve the auto tirade, while the 
Llewellyn shop is doing contract 
work to supply material for sky- 
scrapers. In fact, there is no real 
machine industry, except that re- 
lated to the oil industry. 
60,000 Unemployed 

The movie industry’ is very ir- 
regular in furnishing employment. 
It is claimed that somewhere be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 girls are 
trying to get into the movies, and 
the employment agencies rob them 
outrageously in the commissions 
charged for securing jobs. Prosti- 
tution always goes hand in hand 
with unemployment of girls and 
here there seems to be no exception. 

Both the Chamber of Commerce 
and Central Trades Council agree 
that the number of unemployed in 
Los Angeles now averages about 
60,000 and in the neighborhood of 
125,000 men and women and chil- 
dren are out of work and have no 
providers or prospect for bread. 
The State Labor Bureau claims 
that about ‘one-third of the unem- 
ployed are floaters. That the open- 
shop tactics has had a direct bear- 





ing on the Los Angeles unemploy- 
ment problem is quite evident. 

In the railroad industry the ap- 
plication of “big power” has re- 
duced the employing force in cer- 
tain lines fully 50 per cent. More 
men are out of work on the Union 
Pacific line than-in many, many 
years. Nothing like the business 
that was carried on two years ago 
is being done now. The Southern 
Pacific line presents a little better 
situation owing to the large fruit 
district it covers. California is an 
all-year-round fruit producing 
State, and the coming summer 
months will require heavy fruit 
shipments which will mean employ- 
ment for many in the railroad in- 
dustry. Union Pacific employes re- 
cently received a 5 per cent in- 
crease in wages, retroactive from 
September, 1924. This in a 
measure, partially overcomes the 
10 per cent reduction the men 
submitted to in July, 1922. 

Power for Production 

Generally speaking, population 
and production have no adequate 
relationship in Los Angeles. To 
overcome this, the open-shop policy 
must give way to the efficiency of 
organized Labor and thus in a 
measure reduce the unemployment 
problem. But more than this is 
the problem of furnishing power as 
an incentive for Eastern capital to 
establish manufacturing plants. 
Lack of power is a big factor in 
keeping indusirial capital out of Los 
Angeles. This with the. open-shop 
tactics constitute the peculiar fac- 
tors that produce the unemploy- 
ment problem in Los Angeles.. The 
solution is the abandonment of 
the open-shop idea and the develope 
ing of hydro-electric power, which 
latter is possible through the 
Boulder Canyon Dam project. Ef- 
ficiency in labor, opportunity in the 
way of more jobs through the de- 
velopment of greater power, is the 
program that will at least relieve 
the situation and in time pave the 
way for the social ownership and 
democratic control of public re- 
sources in the interests of the pro- 
ducers of wealth. 

Let us have more power for pro- 
duction. Let this power be so- 
cially owned, and in time unemploy- 
ment will disappear. 








OCIALISTS and progressive 
G trade unionists will close ranks 
for a united fight on Tammany, 
Hylan and their Republican counter- 
parts in New York City this Fall. 
Saturday, June 20, has been set 


| as the day for the convening of a 


large representative Labor Fusion 
Convention. At this gathering a 
platform will be adopted embodying 
the demands and principles of the 
Socialist Party and all other Labor 


| elements who believe in independent 


political action by the working class. 

The convention will also designate 
candidates for Mayor and a full 
city ticket. The field is being combed 
for the best candidates available 
and an unusually strong roster of 
candidates can be expected with 
assurance, 

The convention call has been sent 
out by the Joint Conference of the 
American Labor -Party and the 
Socialist Party, whose headquarters 
are at 7 East 15th street. The con- 
vention call follows: 
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Remember the Address! 


THE F. & S. STORE 


S. E. Corner 84th Street and Third Avenue 
Just Off the “L” Station 








For the Convenience of the Working Public: 
is Open Daily to 9 P. M. and Saturdays to 11 P. M. 


Our 


Store 
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“Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

“The coming municipal cam- 
paign offers at once an opportunity 
and a challenge to the Labor 
movement and all truly progres- 
sive forces in New York. We are 
the people of this great city, we 

are those who crowd its houses 
and subways, we are the workers 
with hand and brain who create 
its prosperity. Collectively we do 
much and yet have little. 

“We can, if we will, build a 
political movement and create a 
spirit which will remake this city, 
give us decent houses, better 
schools, more tolerable transit. 

“It is idle to expect social pro- 
gress from the Republicans or 
the Democrats. They are body 
and soul the parties of the inter- 
ests. Hylan, whether as Tam- 
many’s candidate or Hearst’s, 


N.Y.C. SOCIALIST CONVENTION 
TO CONVENE ON JUNE 20 


- 


has nothing to offer but four more 
years of incompetence, graft and 
brutal police force in times of 
strike. 

“The time is ripe to act to- 
gether politically in Labor fusion. 
If we do not win this first election 
we can learn to work together, 
educate ourselves and the city, 
put the uecency of fear in the 
hearts of our enemies. And the 
day of victory will come. 

“If this plan of Labor fusion 
interests you, will you not appoint 
delegates tu a Labor Fusion Con- 
vention to be held at Beethoven 
Hall, 210 East 5th street, New 
York City, on SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON, JUNE 20, 1925, 
AT 2 P. M. 

“To this convention the under- 
signed, representing the Social- 
ist Party and the American Labor 
party, are inviting unions branch- 
es of the Workmen’s Circle, in- 
dependent fraternai. bodies and 
other progressive organizations. 
The convention will adopt a plat- 
form and nomin:te candidates. 
Participating groups, however, 
must agree to support the ticket 
as a whole without trading for 
endorsements with the old parties 
or any alleged ‘“independems” 
movement. 

“This is a call to action on 
the political field by the workers 
and progressives of New York 
for the sake of our city and ou 
children. 

“Please elect the two delegates 
to whom you are entitled and re- 
turn the enclosed credentials 
properly filled in. 

Fraternally yours, 

JOINT COM. ON CONVENTION. 
Norman Thomas, Joseph Cannon, 

Louis Waldman, Edward Cas- 

sidy, G. August Gerber, James 

Oneal, Jerome De Hunt, Ben 

Howe. 

HENRY FRUCHTER, Sec’y. 

















Manumit Associates to 


The annual meeting of the Man-, 
| umit 


Associates will be held at 
Pawling, New York, Saturday and 
Sunday, June 13 and 14. 

The opening last fall of the 


| Manumit School at Pawling, New 


York—first resident boarding school 


over seventy prominent Labor men 


| and women and educators, who or- 
| ganized themselves into the Manu-| the Child Help Labor to Solve Its 
| mit Associates, the group which is 
| responsible for the maintenance and 
| control of the school. 


The meeting on June 13 and 14 


ing of the Manumit Associates with 
a two-day conference on the gen- 
eral subject of “Interpreting the 
Significance to Labor and other 
Groups of the Manumit Type of 


Meet, June 13 and 14 


Education.” Saturday evening will 
| be given over to the psychological 
| and environmental aspects of the 
| problem, and the discussion will be 
led by Harry A. Overstreet, Pro- 
| fessor of Philosophy of the College 
} of the City of New York, and 


| primarily for the children of the| Horace Kallen, lecturer at the New 
| Labor movement—brought together | School for Social Research. 


| Sunday the Labor side of the 
| question “Can Modern Education of 


| Problems of Organizing the Work- 
| ers?” will be discussed by James 

H. Maurer, President of the Penn- 
| Sylvania Federation of Labor; Jo- 


| will combine the first annual meet- | seph Schlossberg, Secretary-Treas- 


urer of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of’ America; A. J. Muste, 
| Dean of the Faculty of Brookwood 
| Labor College. 
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“loo—a Waterloo for conquerors 


THE NEW LEADER—SATURDAY, JUNE 6, ‘1925 








-- THE CRISIS OF 1928 ae 








By SIDNEY E. JOHNSON 


A Review of the Events that 
Led to,the Impending Crisis 
of 1928. 








HE accession of Marshal 
von Vanderdorf to the Sax- 


onian Presidency marked the 
beginning of a new Hundred 
Days for Europa and led to 
and ended in a second Water- 


as well as conquered, of victors 
dragged in spite of the fulness 
of their triumph into a general 
mutiny. 

All this, as we know, had been 
gathering and generating for a long 
time. Alarmed by the Slovic Revo- 
lution, a culmination of the mighty 
armed conflict of capitalistic inter- 
ests, the forces of capitalism, still 
supreme in many parts of the world, 
especially in Unita, the great capi- 
talistic republic, and though shaken 
still powerful in most European na- 
tions, had gathered their resources 
and used all the means in their 
power to destroy any further Col- 
lectivist advances at their very in- 
ception. Their. efforts had appar- 
ently been successful, but the 
strength of the capitalistic Inner 
Circle had been tried to the utter- 
most. 

Many could see, therefore, that 
the efforts of the Collectivists were 
really gaining ground rapidly. But 
it appears that only one individua 
foresaw the thing in its entirety and 
grasped the nature of the great dan- 
ger the Collectivists faced and 
which they must surmount were 
they to succeed in saving the masses 
from the slavery of a complete Capi- 
talist triumph. 

Before the Upheaval 

Writing in a Collectivist publi- 
cation some four years before the 
beginning of the great upheaval he 
so clearly foresaw, he says: “When 
Collectivism begins at last to really 
dominate the affairs of Continental 
Europa, Unitan and Anglician capi- 
talism will resort to sterner meas- 











CARD HOUSES 


and aided only by uncertain allies 
(Slovica did not come in other than 
to engage Gallicia’s allies on the 
East Front; while the assistance of 








The statesmen build their card-houses and the old giant, 
Economic Necessity, blows them over. 


Iberia’s conscripted soldiers proved 
of little value) the armies of Sax- 
onia were crushed in a few battles 
which were little more than butcher- 
ies. This was to be expected. Even 
the general mutiny which followed, 
the dissolution of the Saxonian arm- 
ies, the desertion of the Iberian 
soldiery, and the great political 
smash-up of Saxonia, Iberia and 
many other states, brought no sur- 
prise. The seizure of the various 
Governments by the Collectivists 
proved but an historic repetition of 
the overthrow ef the Tzuric regime 
of old Slovica. But the sudden re- 
fusal of the victorious Gallician 
armies to move against and crush 
the spreading Collectivist revolu- 
tion was not expected, and against 
this contingency the capitalist In- 
ner Circle has made no provision. 
Drafting Conscripts 

Nothing remained for the Inner 
Circle but to draft and drive the 
reluctant hosts of Anglician and 





Drawn by ART YOUNG. 








ures to defeat its ends than the 
Slovic leaders seem to realize... . 
They are not likely to use such 
foolish and futile measures as com- 
mercial and naval blockades. It is 
not in their nature to let the great 
movement grow and spread un- 
checked. It is easy to conceive that 
they will meet a revolution on 
the Continent of Europa as, long 
before Anglicia met the Gallician 
Revolution of 1790—with armed 
force, with whatever combinations 
they can gather—Pajna, the South 
Vespucian states, and with refugees 
from disaffected Europa—the emi- 
gres. 

“But Pajna had not the money 
and Anglicia has revolutionary ele- 
ments of her own these days. The 
only hope lies in the resources and 
the youth of the great capitalist 
Republic of Unita. Will its rulers 
be able to use the precedent estab- 
lished by its former President, Nel- 
son? Will they be allowed to draft 
boys by the millions as they did be- 





fore when Saxonian militarism 


Unitan youth into the conflict; for 
the Sloviec armies had swarmed tv 
the aid of the Collectivists in Sax- 
onia and the Inner Circle could only 
On these questions. hangs the crux| hope to stem the tide before it 
of the whole affair; and whoever| crossed the Rhune River. This hope 
can. answer them can solve the prob- | Was not realized. Such of the Ang- 
lem of Europa’s destiny.” lician conscripts who were trans- 
A Terrible Conflict ported to Gallicia at once joined the 

A partial answer to this prophetic | revolt. But no conscripts and onl¥ 
inquiry was shortly forthcoming.|@ few adventurous Capitalist en- 
The ex-War Lord, von Vanderdorf, | thusiasts from Unita reached Eu- 
attained the Saxonian Presidency|Tropa’s shores. The drafted soldiers 


was crushed? Can the capitalist 
press, pulpit and schools again de- 
ceive the people in another crisis? 





WHY LOSE COURAGE? 


When business is good, when your family life is 
happy, when your children bring good marks 
from school—and you are still gloomy and dis- 
heartened, it is a sure sign that your stomach is 
out of order and should be regulated at once. 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will drive the impurities out of your system, will 
regulate your bowels and liver, will drive away 
the blues, and you will soon again be cheerful 
and happy. 


At Your Druggist—10, 25 and 50c a Box 














More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
paste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhea develoa. 


Superior to Pastes and Powders! 


Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substances 
\ AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, pene- 
trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep places, 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 


AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophy- 











latic medication recommended by leading dentists. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 








with no occurrences of note; but] Of Unita simply refused to go! They 
interferences with the first measures | Tefuged to have either part or parley 
of his administration from several|in the Capitalist-Collectivist quar- 
quarters, chiefly from Gallicia, were|Tels of Europa. The thing was 
immediate. This was, of course, to| Without precedent and without par- 
be expected; in all probability it was|@llel in history; and _ strangely 
part of the prearranged program. |enough it was immediately backed 
Though deprived of the support of |UP by that vast mass of common 
most of her former allies, Gallicia ; People upon whom the Inner Circle 
believed she was still in position to| had always depended to further 
place her terrible commercial and|their ends. A new public opinion 
military rival in a subordinate posi- | 4rose, and the Inner Circle was left 
tion for all time to come. demoralized. 

There is little need to linger over By the simple process of refusing 
the ensuing short but terrible con-|in a collective body to fight in for- 
flict. Rushed unprepared into battle (Continued on Page 11.) 











THE CLEVELAND RESURRECTION 


By JOSEPH W. SHARTS 


~ VER since Gene Debs com- 
D iined me to the “Sweet 
Singer of Michigan” who got 
by with that poem about the 
bullfrog raising his tail on high 
and bounding o’er the plain, I 
have felt within me the birth- 
pangs of immortal verse. When 
the Red Card Convention at 
Cleveland on May 30 was fol- 
lowed by a wonderful Love 
Feast that evening at the Win- 
ston Hotel, I was delivered of 
the uncatalogued mental off- 
spring, beautiful but nameless, 
which is here acknowledged: 





tion, bus, flivver, and foot. There 
were comrades there who hadn’t 
been seen or heard from for ten 
years and more. 
they had buried themselves would 
make interesting material for a)40- 
volume encyclopedia. Some had 
caromed off the I. W. W. blind alley 
before the War, had learned to 
sneer at political action and to talk 
about the General Strike until that 
folly flickered out and left them 
lanternless. Some. had _ quietly 


instincts, 





anti-war attitude. Others had gone 
crazy with emotionalism over Soviet 
Russia and imagined Red Revolution 
was galloping in this country in 
Russian whiskers and boots, and 
had followed Ruthenberg and his 





They took away our Red Flag, 
And thought that struck us dead;| 
But they can’t kill the Party— } 
We still have Gene’s Bald Head! | 


We'll follow that to victory, 
As through the storms of war 
Men followed the white plumage 
Of old Henry of Navarre. 


Behold our Jewish comrades. 
To Christ they do not pray; 
So they’ll lose out on Heaven 
When comes the Judgment Day. 


But they don’t seem to worry: | 
They'll get their money’s worth; | 
They’re banking on the Socialists | 
To build a Heaven on earth. | 


We're Americans, Bohemians, { 
Slovenians and Finns, 
Slavs, Irish, Dutch, and God knows! 
what, | 
With all the faults and sins. | 
But when we get together | 
In a feast and flow of soul, 
We know we're all just Socialists— | 

One blood, one heart, one goal! 

* a “« x 

Taking it by and large, it was 
the biggest event that ever happen- | 
@d@ to Cleveland. It was like the| 
coming of a soul to a dead body. | 
Socialists trooped in from all sorts | 


| 








Manhattan Opera House 


Wednesday Evening, June 10th 


AT 8:50 o' Clock 


Lecture by 
ISAAC DON LEVINE 


Distinguished Journalist and Lecturer 





TROTZKY 
RUSSIA of TO-MORROW | 


leaders of all political groups. He has 


brought with him first hand information 
as to existing 


onomic, political and 
s in Russia and the 











the future de- 

velopments of t Republic 

TICKETS FROM 35 CENTS TO $1.50 
On Sale at Box Office Now, 














WANTED 
GIRL, to share very large, attrac- | 
tively furnished room with other girl. | 
Lexington Ave., near 34th Street. Use 
of kitchenette. $25 per month. | 
Call Caledonia 9208 | 


| ness 

| dawned on them and they had quit 

in disgust. 

come to the Cleveland Convention| up reborn and renewed 
. SS 


|} ment 


le . . 
international unions, met on 


| workers. 


associates ‘‘underground” to plot 
and pretend and to take orders 
from Moscow, until the ridiculous- 
of their position gradually 
The call sent out to 
was like the trumpet sounding for 
the Resurrection Day, They crawled 
out of their intellectual graves, 
brushed off the dirt and mold, | 


of forgotten holes, by train, trac-| blinked around, 


How and why| 2 Big Brother to every one. 


dropped off because their nationalistic | Galahad—because his 
at the outbreak of the; pure. 
World War, revolted at our Party’s| in thousands of hearts. 








| this grand Renaissance, the loyal; rude ore 


stretched them-| worked steadily, quietly, persistent- 

ly, molding the apathetic clay into 
a vehicle fit for the potter’s hand? 
Debs was there to meet them—!/ The Jewish Branch most of all, 
Debs,| Weinstein, Hanford, Weintraub, 


selves—and came. 


* * * * 





Small healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary. 

3c AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarat- 
, ing. No solid matter to get under gums. 

} od Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of a 

75c. healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 


in Sanitary 
Glass 
Container, 





PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 
It Cleanses! 








Ask Your Druggist 
About Amegin! 


Product of Karlin Laboratories, New York, 


GQ AMIMENT — 


a camp for adults, where 























who, after half a century of battle} and the rest; the few but unflinch- 
for the causé of Labor against the| ing comrades of the English-speak- 
ing Local, Kullman, Dr. and Mrs. 





System that exploits it and chains 
it to ignorance, poverty, and vice,| James, Claire, Willert, and the 
still flames with the white-hot ardor! others; the Bohemians, the Finns 


of a young crufader. His un-| the Jugo-Slavs. Leo M. Harkins 
quenchable courage, his tireless} of New Jersey as commander-in- 
strength and power, were over the| chief of this little band, coming at 
assemblage like the power of Sir| g&il of the National Office to take 
heart ‘ was} charge of an almcst impossible situ- 
He struck a responsive fire| ation, flung himself with fine spirit 
He was at 
the Red Card Convention of Satur-| through, 
day at Jewish Carpenter’s Hall, at} Medal” ought to be pinned upon the 
the Banquet at the Winston Hotel | breast of every one. 
that night, at the mighty mass ee 
demonstration at the Public Audi-| Out of the mass denionstration of 
torium on Sunday; and whenever| Sunday was secured a great array | 
he spoke, his eloquence and, even | of names and addresses which will | 
more, his love of all nankind that| be a rich mine to be wcrked system-| 
shines in his face and bubbles from| atically and persistentiy for months 
his heart, wrought transformation! to come by Distriet Organizer Viola 
in his hearers. The Socialist move-| and by State Organizer Panschar. 
ment of Ohio and Michigan sprang} From this wealth of raw material} 
| will be developed Socialists, Branch- | 
|es, and Locals as surely as the | 
How may we thank enough, for| United States Mint transforms the| 
into the minted coin.| 
comrades who for weeks beforehand | That is the finest achievement of all. 





* ™ * * 





into the work and brought the thing | 
A “Distinguished Service | 





a rare good fellowship exists. 
At Forest Park, in the Blue 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. 


1925—the fifth season 
June 25 to Sept 13 


Reserve Early especially for League for Indus- 
trial Democracy Conference, beginning June 25 
Write for Booklet With All Details to 
THE RAND SCHOOL 
7 EAST 15th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Real Co-operation! 








THE WORLD WE MUST HAVE 


MAGAZINE asks the) 


A question: “What is your | 


idea of the world as it will be 
tomorrow ?” 

It is a large and roomy ques- 
tion. I should not want to 
undertake to answer it in de- 
tail—not without writing a 
book, a la Edward Bellamy or 
William Morris. 

But I can easily sketch a few 
broad outlines of the world as I 
think it ought to be tomorrow. 

First—There should be no pov- 
erty. Everybody should have plen- 
ty. I am not an gp ay of lux- 
ury. It is possible to have too 
much. The capitalistic parasites, 
have too much now. It is a detri- 
to them. The golden mean 
is the best. Neither luxury nor 
poverty, but plenty for all. 

Second—Employment should be 
guaranteed. No more worry lest 








Pe es ewe — 
sible to give everyone a half-holiday | 
every day, or the equivalent of that. | 
| Then they will have half the time, | 


| not to loaf, but to spend in really | 


By JOHN M. WORK 








| there should be no job next week} living. 


or next year, but the certainty of 
having an opportunity to earn a ; 
living. should be collectively owned and} 
‘ | the work should be done coopera- 
Third—Men and women should | tively. No more fierce competition 
do the kind of work they are fitted | and hateful struggling against one | 
for—the kind they like—the kind! another. Brotherhood in place of 
that is fun to them No more) brutality. This is the only way in 
round pegs in square holes and vice! which the five desirable ends above 
versa. , | mentioned can be attained. 
Fourth—The places where peo-' 
ple live and work should be at- 
tractive. Homes, factories, stores 
and offices should be healthfully lo-| 
cated. No unnecessary dirt. No} 
unnecessary noise. Plenty of room| terial well-being which it will bring. 
— fresh air -—- sunshine — trees —| We want universal material well- 
— grass — flowers. Make them | being, and fraternalism in industry, 
places where it will be a pleasure| in order that all human beings may 
to live and work. | be able to develop their higher 
Fifth—The workdays should be! qualities and make this old world a 
short. Eventually it should be pos-' happy, loving, unselfish place. 


Sixth—The great industries} 


And this brings us to the nub of! 
it all. We Socialists are not work- 
ing for the new social order prim- 
arily because of the increased ma, 





DRIVE TO ORGANIZE NEGROES ON 








ry 
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ITHOUT pomp and al- 
most unobserved, there 
was born in New York City on 
Saturday, May 23, a movement 


| which promises to grow and 


become an important factor in 
the life of the Negro workers. 

White and black trade unicnists, 
delegates from eighteen local and, 
that 
date in Arlington Hall for the pur- 
pose of considering the question of 
joint efforts in organizing Negro 
Hugh Frayne of the A.| 
F. of L. was the principal speaker. 

Out of the conference emerged! 


the Trade Union Committee for) being steadily abandoned for 


organizing Negro workers with tem-| the great industrial centers — 
porary headquarters at 2311 Sev-| has trought home to both white 


and black trade unionists the fact 
that in order for them to enjoy the 
gains already made, and make 
further progress, every worker, re- 
gardless of sex or race, must be 
organized. To accomplish this end 
we have formed the Trade’ Un- 
poirted out the tremendous signifi- | 10n Committee for organizing Negro 
cance of this movement to organ-| Workers. While myst of our 
ized Labor generally and to the attention will necessarily be de- 
Negro workers in particular. voted toward the Negro worker, 

“The rapic industrial develop-| We Will not neglect the unorganized 
ment of the United States in recent; white workers. This movement | 
years, with its consequent urbani-! will ser!e to remove much of the 
zation of the population—the farms prejudice, hatred and suspicion so 


enth avenue, and with Thomas J. 
Curtis, Chairman and Treasurer, 
Mrs. G. E. MeDougald, Vice-Chair- 
man, and Frank R. Crosswaith, a 
Negro union organizer, as Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Crosswaith, in an_ interview, 
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long existing between black and, Labor unions. Not alone will we or- 
white workers. It will help to edu-| ganize and educate him in the 
cate both to an understanding that, principles of Unionisms and the ad- 

A vantages to be gained therefrom, 
regardless of race, sex, creed oF hut we will stand by his side and 
nationality, Labor is the common see that aft oining the Union of 
denominator of us all, and that all his trade he receives all of the ad- 
workes have a common economic V@a?tages and privileges that go to 

all other Union men. UNION 


inter® «t. : 
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to demonstrate the absurdity of the NEW YORK CITY, will be our 
assertion that the Negro won’t jvin slogan.” 
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:- ARE REVOLUTIONS WORTH WHILE? ~- 


The Efficacy of Revolutions As Judged By 
A Great Sociologist—The Marxian View 


By I. M. RUBINOW 


RE revolutions worth 

while? Probably a posi- 
tive answer to the question has 
been taken for granted by the 
readers of The New Leader-and 
such like impracticable people 
for many years until the re- 
sults of the last Russian. revo- 
lution have been observed, and 
perhaps many are now inclined 
to modify their answer accord- 
ing to the nature of the revolu- 
tion. There are political and 
social revolutions, peaceful and 
bloody revolutions, progressive 
and counter revolutions, In 
other words, it is beginning ‘to 
appear that we are likely to ap- 
prove the revolutions that we like 
and disapprove the revolutions we 
dislike, and to question whether 
all revolutions can be put under the 
same label. 

Professor Sorokin,* formerly the 
head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Petrograd, 
private secretary to Kerensky dur- 
ing the first stage of the great Rus- 
sian revolution, then an emigrant, 
and at present professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota, 
believes that all revolutions do have 
something in common, and has writ- 
ten a book analyzing the causes, na- 
ture and results of revolutions. 
Whether the reader will agree with 
all his conclusions or not; the au- 
thoritative character of the study 
cannot be denied. Not only is the 
professor an experienced and eru- 
dite investigator and sociologist, but 
he has also had in exceptional op- 
portunity of observing perhaps the 
greatest revolution that has taken 
place, as an observer and student 
for many years. The book, there- 
fore, is to be reckoned with. 


To begin with, what is a revolu- | mon aspects of all revolutionary 


tion? Somewhat figuratively, the 


term has been made to apply to any | 


radical change, rerhaps to any sud- 
den radical change (hence the ar- 
gument concerning evolution versus 
revolution), on a basis of: absence 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF REVOLU- 
TION. By Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia, Pa,: 
Lippincott, 1925. 





Eonnaz Workers 
Appeal for All Politicals 


At a membership meeting held 
May 28 in Public School No. 40, 
320 East 20th street, New York City, 
after a very lengthy discussion, the 
following resolutions were adopted 
by an overwhelming majority, de- 
spite the vigorous opposition of Com- 
munists: 

“Whereas, there are more men 
and women imprisoned for opinion’s 
sake than ever in the history of the 
world; and 

“Whereas, this applies equally to 
so-called Liberal governments like 
England, who is persecuting Hindoos 
and Egyptians by the thousands, to 
pure and. simple despotisms like 
Spain and Hungary; and 

“Whereas, Russia, with its so- 
called Workers’ Government, is no 
different in this respect to capi- 
talist Poland, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States, where 
thousands of the purest and noblest 
minds are imprisoned and tortured 
because they think differently from 
those in power, Be it, therefore, Re- 
solved—That we, the Bonnaz Em- 
broidery Union, Local No. 66, I. L. 
G. W. U., in meeting assembled, 
hereby denounce equally and with- 
out distinction or qualification all 
those governments who are im- 
prisoning men and women for po- 
litical opinions and call upon all 
fair-minded people to do likewise 
in order that the conscience of the 
world may be aroused and the prison 
doors opened to those now suffering 
because they have dared to express 
views contrary to t@ose in. power.” 

“NATHAN RIESEL, 
“Sec’y, Bonnaz Embroiderers’ Union, 
“Local No. 66, I. L. G. W. U.” 


| 


J. B.| 











or presence of the element of sud- 
denness. Even that concept is elimi- 
nated in the phrase “industrial: rev- 
olution,” which no one would claim 
has taken place suddenly, or ‘revo- 
lution in thought.’ Professor Soro- 
kin quotes a definition “Revolution 
is the change of the constitution of 
the society realized by violence.” 
He prefers, however, to describe 
rather than to define revolutions, 
describe them inductively and com- 
paratively,. studying not only the 
lasu Russian revolution of 1918 but 
all the preceding ones back to the 
Roman revolution of the Gracchi 
and even the Egyptian revolution of 
2000 B. C. It is true that through- 
out the book the deep interest in 
and an emotional reaction against 
the Russian revolution is obvious. 
Nevertheless, a tremendous amount 
of exceedingly interesting informa- 
tion is brought together in regard 
to the earlier Russian revolutions, 
the various French, English and 
central European revolutions and 
back to Rome and Egypt, as already 
dated. Sometimes the treatment is 
one of historical sequence from 
B. C. to present times. Sometimes, 
more picturesquely and less tradi- 
tionally, the author works his ma- 
terial backwards. In either case 
the evidence .of considerable simi- 
larity, at least in the external mani- 
festations of real revolutions, is 
quite convincing. 

On a basis of this inductive study, 
assuming that Profesor Sorokin is 
quite objective, impartial and un- 
prejudiced, one cannot disregard 
the evidence concerning these com- 





processes. “First of all,” said the 
professor, “revolution is a change | 
in the behavior of the people, in| 
their psychology, ideas and beliefs. | 
Secondly, it is a change inf the bio- | 
logic composition of the population. | 
Thirdly, a change in the social 
structure and in the fundamental | 
social processes.” 

The author recognizes the temp- |} 
tation for a very subjective valua- 
tion of the romantic phenomena of | 
revolution and, therefore, the great 


| version to more primitive sociologi- 


necessity of remaining objective and 
prosaic. “Revolutions,” he says, 
“must be studied like any other 
natural phenomena.” We are asked 
to believe that it is purely on a 
basis of such claim, prosaic, disin- 
terested study that his very criti- 
cal judgment is based. 

In all. revolutions, we are told, 
there is a definite perversion of hu- 
man behavior. In the language of 
modern sociology and psychology, 
there is a reversion to unconditioned 
reflexes as against conditioned reac- 
tions. In other words, the restrainy 
ing influence of habits rapidly 
breaks down. There is an unre- 
strained,’ uncontrolled exuberance 
of speech, breakdown of all restraint 
in regard to property which mani- 
fests itself in unregulated acquisi- 
tion of anything that can be ac- 
quired (expropriation, etc.). A very 
glcomy picture is drawn of the per- 
version of sexual reactions. In all 
revolutions, the author demon- 
strates by a wealth of examples, 
there is a breakdown of standards 
of marriage, increase of. prostitu- 
tion, of illegitimacy, sex perver- 
sions, all parading under the flag of 
freedom. 

Regular habits of labor are one 
of the most important achievements 
of modern civilization. These 
break down during all the revolu- 
tions and the result is a collapse of 
production and a_ breakdown of 
standards of effort. Evolution of 
government meant the development 
of certain reactions, of authority 
and subordination. These are, of 
course, destroyed in revolutions. 
Under the flag of liberty, society 
simply reverts to more instinctive 
forms of reaction characterized by 
weakening of restraining factors. 

Reversion to a Type 

Of course, there follows a general 
breakdown of religious, moral, es- 
thetic and other required forms of 
conduct. There is, as it were, a re- 


cal type. 
The results of this form of dis- 


organization. There is a reduction 
in population due to pest, civil war 
and a general increase in the death 
rate. There is a very material re- 
duction in the birth rate. On the 
other hand, there is an increase in 
the marriage rate, but only because 
of the breakdown in the standards 
and, contents of the marriage re- 
lationship. Even deeper than these 
simple biologic changes are the 
changes in’ social structure. A 
whole chapter is devoted to illus- 
trations of the rise of members of 
the “great unwashed” to positions 
of prominence and affluence. Though 
perhaps somewhat naively, the au- 
thor never even suggests that in 
that sdcial change there may be at 
least a partial realization of the 
religious ideal that “The first shall 
be last and the last shall be first.” 
The breakdown in standard forms 
of social function, frightful reduc- 
tion in production, deterioration of 
literature, ‘of education, of health, 
all follow. All these proceed in 
face of the great illusions of revo- 
lution until they themselves break 
down. . The so-called counter revo- 
lution or reaction is but evidence of 
a beginning process of recovery. 
This process is slow and painful, 
but certain unless, indeed, revolu- 
tion ends in complete destruction of 
the particular social or political 
unity. During the process of re- 
covery many of the symptoms of 
revolution are still observed, but 
gradually they subside and the 
normal forms of personal conduct 
and social relations dre re-estab- 
lished. That has been an experi- 
ence in all the revolutions during 
the last 3,000 or 4,000 years. 
An Irritating Book 

The above brief analysis will 
show how irritating the vook must 
be to many a progressive and radi- 
cal who has retained his faith in the 
social value of some revolutions or 
all, and his belief in the essential 
right of society to apply the method 
of revolution when other methods 
fail. Even a 100 percenter may 





ease, in Professor Sorokin’s opin- 
ion, are. very detrimental to social ! 


have his illusions concerning the 
American revolution of 1775, 











N the stage of economic evo- 

lution where the savage ex- 

changes a fish for a cocoa- 
nut, the balance of advantage 
in the trade may be equal. The 
fisherman may need the cocoa- 
nut as badly as the cocoanut- 
gatherer needs the fish. But 
as soon as we come to the stage 
where tokens are accepted, 
there begins a shifting of the bal- 
ance of advantage; for the reason 
that the seller comes to specialize 
in the selling of one thing, whereas | 
the more complex the society the 
more different things the buyer 
must buy, and so he remains an 
amateur as to each. Moreover, the 
sellers learn to combine; they form 
partnerships, firms, corporations, 
alliances, leagues, associates, par- 
ties, classes; the buyer, on the other 
hand, remains unorganized and 
helpless. He is the consumer, who 
takes what he can get; he is the 
proletarian, who has only his chains 
to lose; he is that plaything of the , 
competitive process, that jest of 
the trader through the ages, the 
general public. “The ' public be 
damned,” said a great seller of rail- 
way transportation, and his phrase | 
has become the corner-stone of capi- | 
talist civilization. 

Nineteen hundred years ago aj} 
revolutionary economist remarked, | 
“To him that hath shall be given; 
while from him that hath not shall 
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; man can know them all. 


| books to 


| evolution of the trade-lie. 
| ers of trusts and combinations unite 
govern- | 


| caste to maintain 


gent Te CLASS LIE... .-: 


Mammonart—Chap. IX. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR | 





be taken away even that which he| 
hath.” And this economic process is | 
one which tends continually to accel- | 
erate, multiplying itself by geomet- | 
rical progression. In present-day 
society, the sellers are nearly all 
organized, while Labor is only ten 
per cent organized, and the ultimate 
consumer is not organized at all. We 
have thus the combination of a mon- 
opoly price with a competitive wage, 
and the surplus wealth of the world 
is drawn by automatic process into | 
the hands of a small class. The! 
world’s selling power is now vested 
in combinations of capital, called 
“trusts,” which present themselves 
in the aspect of enormous fortresses 


| of lies. 


Merely to give a catalogue of the 
various trade-lies embodied in the 
daily operations 
would require a volume. There are 
so many kinds of lies that no one | 
There are 
in the heads and em- 


lies carried 


bodied in the practi y chiefs | _,. . . 
odied in the practice of petty chiefs | stincts that ¢ause him to blink his 


generally accepted and convention- feet nedibecal > bright light. 


of departments. There are lies so 


alized that the very liars do not 


| know them as such, and are amazed 
and wounded in the feelings when | 

| their attention is called to the truth. 

| There are lies so complicated that 


: T : ere 
| 


| hidden that 


highly trained lawyers have been 


paid millions of dollars to contrive | 


There are lies so cleverly 
it would take the re- 
storing of tons of burned account- 
prove them. There 
lies so blazoned forth on billboards 


them. 


| and in newspapers that they have 
| become part 
| of the people, and have given new 
words and phrases to the language. | 


of the daily thought 


So comes the next stage in the 


into. parties, classes and 
ments for the defense of their.gains. 


| They combine and endow and per- 


petuate their trade-lies, making 


them into systems and institutions; | 
and so we have the Lie Traditional, | 
the Lie Classical; we have the Lie 


become Religion, Philosophy, .His- 

tory, Literature, and Art. 
Turn back to Chapter II, 

read the list of the six great 


and 
art 


| lies; you may now understand who 
| made them and why. 
| One, 
' the notion that the end of art is in 


Number 
Sake 


Lie 
the Art for Art’s 
the art work, is a trade-lie of the 
art specialist, the effort of a sacred 
its prestige and 
selling price. Lie Number Two, 
the lie of Art Snobbery, the notion 
that art is for the choser few, and 


| outside the grasp of the masses, is 


Lie Number Three, the 
Tradition, the notion 


the same. 
lie of Art 


* 


is the same. 
| lie of Vested Interest, is the sum 


of such a “trust” | 


| cheats, 


are | 


The own- | 


lie, | 


> 


e i 
models, is a self-protective device 





of those in power. Lie Number 
Four, the lie of Art Dilettantism, 
the notion that the purpose of art 
is entertainment and diversion, is 
a device of the culturally powerful 
to weaken and degrade those upon 
whom they prey: just as the crea- 
tures of the underworld get their 
victims drunk before they rob them. 
Lie Number Five, the lie of the Art 
Pervert, the notion that tae art has 
nothing to do with moral questions, 
Lie Number Six, the 


of all the other lies, of all the in- 
finite cruelties of predatory, class- 
controlled culture. 

The sarcastic critic will say that 
I make the artist an extremely 
knavish and dangerous person. My 
answer is that he may be, and fre- 


| quently is, an amiable and guileless 
| child. His knaveries are class knav- 


eries, collective cruelties, conven- 
tions and attitudes to life 
have been produced as automatic 
reactions to economic forces; 
individual 
more conscious thought than is in- 
volved in the assimilation of his 
food. Ogi lies and pretends, he 
robs and murders, 
inatively speaking, by the same in- 





James Connolly Memorial Meeting 

A mass meeting in honor of the 
memory of James Connolly was 
held Sunday, May 10, at Harlem 
Terrace Hall, 210 East 104th street. 
The chair was occupied by Patrick 
Ennis (Dublin Comrade of Con- 
nolly and President of the Connolly 
Memorial Committee). 

A lecture on “Connolly, Patriot 
and Revolutionist,” was delivered 
by Joseph O’Byrne, which dealt in 
detail with Connolly’s ideals of eco- 
nomic and political freedom. An 
interesting debate followed the lec- 
ture. Songs in Gaelic and English 
were rendered by H. Byrne, the 
Dublin tenor. Resolutions were 
passed unanimously and copies or- 
dered sent to President DeValera, 
Sean T. O’Kelly, Envoy Irish Re- 
public; Miss Mary MacSwiney, Wil- 
liam O’Brien, Secretary Irish Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union; 
James Larkin, Secretary Irish Work- 
ers’ Union, and the press. 

The resolutions declare that the 
extinction of the Irish nation is the 


goal of the Governments of the Free! 


State and of North Ireland; that 
Irish Republicans should net pay 
taxes to either; that members of the 
Parliaments, army/ courts § and 
guards be boycotted; that the Labor 


members withdraw from the Par-| 


liaments and from alliances with 
advanced Labor in other countries, 
demand a Workers’ Republic 
throw its 


lican party to 


| and social boycott of the Republic 


| that new artists must <ollow old! established in 1916. 


which | 


the | 
acquires them ‘with no} 


imag- | 


for 
k | 
Ireland; and urges the Irish Repub- | 
whole | 
| strength into a political, economic | 
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though Professor Sorokin is in- 
clined to describe that change as 
war rather than revolution. 
Irritating though the main thesis 
of the book may be, it cannot be 
lightly dismissed as a_ partisan 
study. The wealth of _ historical 
data raises the book above a mere 
partisan pamphlet. I believe Pro- 
fessor Sorokin has done a signal 
service in two directions, first in 
furnishing a scholarly description 
of the symptons, processes and 


ary appeals. The value of that 
scientific contribution rema’ even 
after the subjective bias caused by 
Professor Sorokin’s experience in 
the Russian revloution is entirely 
discounted. 
“A Calm, Contemplative Spirit” 
Probably all of us can study the 
history of the Egyptian, Roman, 
English and. perhaps even the 
French revolution in a calm, con- 
templative spirit. It is difficult .o 
assume the same attitude to the 
revolutions of our own times and 
even more so to those who may come 
in the future. For, after all, there 
will be few students who will fecl 
the assurance that the revolution- 
ary era is entirely beyond us. The 
revolutions of today and tomorrow 
are events of our own making. In 
regard to such events, not only a 
historic and scientific but also an 
éethetical criterion becomes inevit- 
able. We can’t be satisfied with an- 
swers to the questions, “What hap- 





did it happen?” but also must hon- 
| estly face the questions, “What do 


| we want?” “How shall we get it?” | 
| It the} 


| professional propagandist and agi-| 


“What will be the cost?” 


| tator can force himself to read a 


| book such as this calmly, he cannot | 
help being impressed with the cost | 


of any revolution. Nor can he help, 


unless he intentionally wears blind- | 


ers, being convinced that revolution 


as such is an event, a transitory | 


| process, at most a means to an end 
| To the judicious mind, 
| the book will furnish evidence of 
; the historic absurdity of the form- 
ula “revolutions en permanence.” 
Perhaps the course of our recent 
numerous revolutions might have 
been different had there been gen- 
eral knowledge of the cycle of revo- 
lutionary events, so that the enthu- 
siasm of hte early stages might be 
tempered somewhat by historic 


knowledge of this inevitable cycle. | 


The Return to Stability 


to point out to any Marxian stu- 
dent that Professor Sorokin’s “So- 
ciology of Revolution” does not offer 
a complete analysis of this historic 
phenomena. In fact, 


tial inaccuracy of the title. The au- 
thor has dealt exhaustively with in- 
dividual and social psychology of 
revolutions, that is, with changes 
in individual and group conduct. He 
has dealt with the vital, economic 
and other consequences of revolu- 


ysis of historic results of revolution- 
ary outbreaks. His simple diagram 
the revolutionary period followed by 
on page 8, showing the upheaval of 
a reaction and return to a normal 





| —that the return very often, if not 
always, is to a stable condition 
which is quite different from the 
stable condition of the pre-revolu- 
‘tionary period. If Professor Sor- 
| okin prefers to use the term “norm- 
al’ rather than “stable,” disregard- 
| ing the fact that normality presup- 
| poses growth and ‘development and 
| that historic stagnation is not at all 
| normal, then he should have noted 
the differences between the nurmal 
standards of the pre-and-post-revo- 


Schools 





course of development of :evolution- | 


pened? “How did it happen?’ “Why | 


therefore, | 


And yet, it should be unnecessary | 


the reviewer | 
is tempted to point out the essen- | 


tion. He has not completed his anal- | 


period, fails to point out the obvious | 


lutionary periods. In other words, 
revolution has proven to be in a 
great many cases a method of so- 
cial development, a very costly 
method of accomplishing certain 
social and political changes. The 
symptons and even the cost of revo- 
lution do not constitute the entire 
substance of it. There is, of course, 
a great temptatio. to draw parallels 
between revolutionary outbreaks 
and the development of a disease, 
except ‘or that one essential differ- 
ence that the revolution is always 
an effort, and sometimes a success- 
ful effort, to overcome an already 
existing social disease, that is, a 
lack of harmony between political 
and social forms of . co-existence 
and aspirations of the people. If 
an analogy is desired, the revolu- 
tionary process might be compared 
to the high fever which to the lay- 
man represents the very essence 
of ‘disease, but as a _ matter 
| of fact is an effort to overcome it. 
| Our doctors know that diphtheria, 
| without any fever reaction, is usu- 
ally very much deadly, showing thai 
the organism has not the strength 
even to make an effort to overcome 
the disease. 
A Participant in Revolt 

It would hardly seem necessary’, 
and it would probably jot have 
been necessary, to point out these 
rather elementary truths to such a 
student of sociology as Professor 
Sorokin, if it had not been for the 
personal experience he has had. 
Probably his store of knowledge on 
history was as great in 1917 as it 
is at present, and that store of 
knowledge did’ not interfere with 
his taking an active part in the 
early stages of the revolution 
side by side with Kerensky. The 
philosophy of Freud rather than 
of Marx must be depended upon 
to explain the present negativistic 
| attitude to all violent changes, and 
his insistence upoa the necessity of 
re-establishing the normal. reac- 
tions of political, social and. relig- 
ious authority and subordination. 

Professor Sorokin writes in a, to 
him, foreign language which he 
probably learned comparatively late 
| in his life. Considering the circum- 
stances, he does it extremely well, 
| but the fact is quite obvious to the 
reader. As the book has been is- 
} sued as one of a series (Lippincott 
Sociological Series) under the edi- 
| torship of a professor of sociology 
of an American university, the lat- 
ter must be held responsible for 
| failure to give the book the neces- 
| sary degree of editorial supervision 
and proof reading. The . book 
abounds in un-English phrases and 
leven faulty syntax, which would 
| undoubtedly have called foy the use 
| of the red pencil had they occurred 
in a sophomore’s essay. The lack 
of care which permitted such er- 
| rors is, of course, an act of unfair- 
ness to the thoughtful author. 
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Money Savers 
and other 


Poor Fish 








is my only sport. I’m too soft-hearted 

‘to kill other game. I have no scruples 
about hooking fish. Most fish are game fish 
anyhow. That is, they make their living by 
making life miserable for other fish. Every 
time I hook a bass, pike, or pickerel, I save 
the lives of millions of little innocent bull- 
heads, carps and suckers who would have 
been devoured by this brute before they had 
a chance to marry and set ‘up housekeeping. 

Of course, it sometimes happens that I hook a fish 
that isn’t game, but only greedy, for he usually swal- 
lows the hook so deep that it would be cruelty to 
throw him back in the water where he might get 
drowned. An accident like that happened yesterday 
to two bullheads, and while I was looking for a news- 
paper to wrap up their injuries—by the way, did any 
of you fellows ever wrap a fish in wet paper, and 
bake him on the hot ashes of a little camp-fire? Well, 
if you haven't, you’ve missed the best fish eyer 
tasted. But as I+ was saying, while I was looking 
for a newspaper to dress the injuries of these two 
bullheads my eyes lighted on an advertisement 
saying: 

“Work, Save and Start a Bank Account.” 

Talk about crust. Talk about gall. Talk about 
anything, just so you don’t say it with flowers. Here 
I had been lying in the soft grass on the bank of a 
shady pool, with fishing pole stuck in the cool ground 
between my legs, keeping a pair of lazy eyes on a 
perfectly contentec bobber, waiting for the supreme 
moment when some deluded fish, crawdad or mud 
turtle, would jerk it down, and along comes this van- 
dal, this Hun. this money shark, this triple-plated, 
double-galvanized, thrice-cursed son of a note shaver 
and tells me to “go to work, save money and start a 
bank account.” 

Why should I go to work when there are millions 
of bona fide working men wearing callouses on their 
optics looking for work? Does he want me to take 
the job away from a poor deserving toiler who would 
give his eye teeth for a job? Does he want me to 
take the bread out of the mouths of the children of 
an honest coaldigger who still works his good three 
days per pay? Dees he want me to add my little 
grain of sand to the mountain of unsaleable goods 
which are already littering up this beautiful coun- 
try? This happy land of ours is suffering from over- 
production as it is. There are too many of the good 
things of life going around. We are in the throes 
of an industrial depression caused by a _ super- 
abundance of wealth. And along comes the victim 
of fatty degeneration of gray matter, and tells me 
to “go to work.” 

os * 

On top of that he wants me to save my money. 
He wants me to clog u, the free flow of goods which 
alone makes prcsperity. “Work,” he says. “Make 
shoes,” he says. Fine. I make shoes. I get money 
for making shoes. I spend it for clothes. The tailor 
spends it for beans and bacon. Thg farmer spends 
it for shoes. The cycle of trade is cycling. 

But, no, I must save my money. So I make shoes 
and keep the money instead of spending it for 
clothes. This puts the tailor on the blink. He 
can’t buy beans and bacon, and because the farmer 
can’t sell beans and bacon he can’t buy shoes. The 
cat comes lome to roost. The channel of trade is 
clogged. There is a constipation of wealth aggra- 
vated by malnutrition. The country goes to the 
bow-wows. Folks vote for Colidge and all these 
calamities come about on account ot me saving my 
money. 

The trouble with the world is that folks have for 
gotten what morey is made for. They are chasing 
money for the sake of money, when it is only a 
medium for getting things worth having. Money 
fulfills the same function in society as lubricating 
oil goes in the bowels of your tin Lizzie. It helps 
to make the wheels go round. And even a quart 
of oil between the cogs of your chugger beats a 
thousand barrels in the oil tanks; so a dollar in 
circulation beats a million dollars in the socks. 

Of course, che poor fish doesn’t want me to plant 
my money in an old sock. He wants me to start 
a bank account. Not me. I know all about these 
bank accounts. You hand your kale to the prisoner 
behind the bars, I mean the teller in the cage, and 
in return you get a check book. The first few checks 
work all ‘ight. But just about the time you learn 
to draw perfect checks comes a notice that you're 
overdrawn. And that’s the beginning of your down- 
fall. You lose your faith in banks. You swear they 
don’t know how tv keep books. You doubt their 
safety. You begin to accuse Wall Street of mis- 
managing the savings of the proletariat. You used 
to be proud to attend the same church your banker 
patronized. But now you don’t want to see his face 
any more. ° 


I WENT fishing the other day. Fishing 


* * * 


~ * ~ * + 


Why in the thunder do they always ask people, 
and especially young people, to start bank accounts? 
“Young mai., save your money.” “Young man, 
start a bank account.” “Young man, lay aside 
something for a rainy day.” “Young man, save for 
your old age.” Don’t they know that a dollar spent 
at the age of twenty buys more life than - thousand 
spent at the age of seventy? 

The best investment I ever made was the money 
I blew in as a youngster. Oh, the wealth of mem- 
ories I piled up in those roving days, with the ex- 
penditure of a few lousy hundred dollars. A mo- 
ment ago I saw the pale shaft of the Lincoln Monu- 
~ient through the smoke-laden air of Springfie.d 
and heard the clanking of flat car wheels on the 
street below. Now I am transported to.a lofty 
peak in the Dalmatian Alps. Far below a silver 
river is winding its way to the blue distance where 
Italy and the Adriatic melt into each other. Now, 
I'm wandering down Isar Valley on a lazy Sunday 
evening. Barges crowded with singing boys and 
girls are floating by. The full moon is rising over 
the highlands of Bavaria. On the flower strewn 
meadows, cows are jingling melodious bells. Now. 
I am ina dusky hall. A bass vivlin sings of a half- 
forgotten lege.-a. High above flutes ind 
weave an eerie web of silken thread. Elves are 
dancing on a moonlit meadow. The trumpets crash. 
A pageant of knights and ladies pass through the 
ancient streets. The Catskill Mountains mirrored 
on the majestic Hudson. A fleet of fishing smacks 
dancing in the channel, between the Emerald Isle 
and the ragged mountains of Wales. 

On and on come picture after picture in endless 
array—a panorama such as the gods might have 
seen from the cloud-kissed peaks of Mount Olympus. 
How sharp and clear the outlines are. How fresh 


oboes 


the fragrance of these buried-long-ago flowers. How 
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Glengarry’s 
Review 


(Written for The New Leader) 





You had a LAUGH 
When reading about 
The seizure of a BREWERY— 
“TWO 3800 gallon STILLS, 
“FIFTY gallons of MOONSHINE 
“And 5,000 galluns 

“Of corn MASH’— 

Because THIS nation 

MAKES a huge joke 

Of the ILLEGAL 

Manufacture and SALE 

Of INTOXICANTS. 


Would this traffic 

Be SO ENORMOUS 

If a REAL punishment 

Was administered offenders? 








A MODEST fellow 

In central CANADA 

Was contentedly BREWING 

A FEW gallons a week 

And his customers came 

In single and double “rigs” 
From the scattered community 
Of the great wheat-land. 





But an observing “busybody” 
Became SUSPICIOUS 
Of SO MANY visitors 
To the isolated “hog-ranch’— 


Hear! 


The Man With a $50,000 Salary Who Appreciates 
the “Blessings of Poverty” 


“____and as I look back on the days when I worked 
for a dollar a day I realize that they were the happiest 


Hear! 





Bed Time Stories 
for the 


Bourgeoisie 








days of my life. 





any “business man’s” club. 





portunities to reach high places were as plentiful as they 
are now, because never before was there so little competi- 
tion. .. .”’—Extracts from after-dinner speech at most 


The trouble 
with the pres- 
ent-day genera- 
tion of “union- 
ized clock- 
watchers is that 
they don’t ap- 
preciate the 
blessing of pov- 
erty. Hard work 
alone brings 
success.” There 
never was a 
time when op- 

















The INVESTIGATION 
Resulted in a CONVICTION 
And a TEN-YEAR sentence. 


It DID NOT take MANY “heelers” 
To keep down illicit distilling— 
EVERYBODY seemed to DETEST 
A ten-year ADVENTURE 

At HARD LABOR 

BEHIND a high STONE WALL. 
. 


A SENTENCE like that 

Would add NO MONEY 

To our OPERATING fund, 

But it WOULD (very ABRUPTLY) 
STOP the traffic 








In PROHIBITED (7) liquors. 





|Our OWN WAY of stopping (7) 
MOONSHINING, <> maaan 
And ‘auto-SPEEDING 

IS SUPERIOR— 

Look at the NUMBERS of men 


(Otherwise idle and hungry) 
We KEEP well EMPLOYED; 
Note the NUMBERS we arrest 


'In a given month, 


And, BETTER STILL, MONEY— 
Ah, THAT IS. THE STUFF— 
Consider’ the ADVANTAGE 


| Of the HANDSOME figures 


Our imposed FINES total. 


—_—_—— 


| THIS, naturally, RESULTS 

|} In GREATER numbers 

'Of LAW-BREAKERS; 

| GREATER numbers 

| Of CRIMINAL-CHASERS, 

| AND (BLESS your simplicity) 
| VASTLY GREATER numbers 
Of COLLECTED DOLLARS. 

















HE Roman Writers: Nine- 
teen centuries intervened 
between Plato’s ‘‘Republic” 
and the next great utopian 
work of a political nature—the 
“Utopia” of Sir Thomas More. 
During these centuries, how- 
ever, there were religious uto- | 
pions, such as St. Augustine, 
who portrayed a future re- 





heaven. There were likewise | ' 
many social philosophers who | 
condemned existing social sys -| 
tems and who yearned for a} 
reversion to the communism | 
which obtained, at least in'| 
their imagination, in the “na- | 
tural state” of primitive so- | 





ciety. 
{ Thus philosophers, poets and| 
| prophets of Rome in the early| 


centuries A. D., were constantly be- 
moaning the class conflicts and cor- | 
| ruption of their day, and pointing 
| out the virtues of the primitive! 
| order of society in which goods were | 
| held in common and covetousness, 

luxury and poverty were unknown. 
|A typical example was the paean 

to an idealized past of the poet 
| Virgil in his celebration of the reign 
| of Saturn, a reign which typified 
| the state of nature: 

| “No fences parted fields nor marks | 
| nor bounds 

“Divided acres of litigious grounds, 
| “But all was common.” 


Thus, also, the gifted Seneca (3} 
| B. C.-65, A.D.) wrote in ardent} 
| admiration of the communism of 
the “natural State” 
| “The social virtues had remained 
| pure and inviolate before covetous- | 
| ne ss distracted society and intro- 
I du 
It 


ced poverty, for men ceased to} 
»ossess all things when they began 
|to call anything their own. The first | 
| men and their immediate descend- | 
| ants followed nature, pure and un-| 
corrupt. When, however, vices} 
crept in, kings were obliged to show | 
their authority and enact 
laws. How happy was the primitive | 
age when the bounties of nature lay | 
in common and were used promis- 
cuously; nor had avarice and luxury 


penal | 











haunting these harmonies furrowed 
in the plastic mind of youth! 

But no. I should have worked. 
“Work, for the night is coming!” 
I should have started a bank ac-!} 
jcount. I should have hoarded the| 
|few hundred dollars and today I 
| might be worth real money, perhaps, 





| fifty, or even a $100. And then 
I could sit under a tree in the court-} 
| house yard it. company with other 
bleary-eyed has-beens swabbing 


| jokes that were stale when Hector 
| was a pup; cackling aLout the sins 
of youth, relating in a crack-necktie 
tenor the hardships of the winter 
of ’63. 

Sh—, I think I got a bite. Watch 
‘im take the cork down! Oh! my! 
Ain't he a beauty? And then they 
say I should go to work and start 
a bank account! 


Adam Coaldigger | 


|}in part, on an 


| spirit, 
the original society, the divine nat-| 


| phy. 


| man, 





| Plato to Thomas More 


| -THE HISTORY OF SOCIALIST THOUGHT | 
By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph.D. 








disunited mortals and made nd to be felt in England during the 


prey upon one another. They en-| 


joyed all nature in common, which } of the thirteenth- -century, 
thus gave them secure possession of | middle of this century, dozens of 
Why should I} towns had come into existence all| 


the public wealth. 


| reign of Henry 11., in the first part 
By the} 


not think them the richest of all; over England, where once there was} 


people, among whom there was not | nothing but farming country. 


9” 


to be found one poor man? 


Similar sentiments are found in} 


These | 
| towns demanded raw material from | 
the country communities. Rural| 


the writings of Horace, of Tactitus | land thus beeame valuable, and} 


of Juvenal, of Josephus. 

Influence of the Stoic Philosophy: 
tribal society was based, at least 
acceptance 
Stoic philosophy. 
Stoicism, 
by a divine law—equity 
ness. This law wastinfinitely su- 
perior to man-made law, 
| plied 
men, as 
were free 


of the 
equal. In 


inheritors 
and 


ural law governed men, but when 
corruption set in man enacted his 
own law. Thus civil law was a de- 
based substitwte for the reign of 
God and nature, and 


must abandon civil law and return 
to nature and a life in harmony 
with nature. 

lus Naturale and lus Gentium: 
Most of the educated Romans who 
gave themselves over to philosophic 
speculations accepted 
The Roman lawyers 
to’ incorporate it into 


under- 
took 


| the law which had developed out 
| of the commercial and international 
relations of that time. 
they greatly diluted 
philosophy. 
to these lawyers, was that 
nature taught. Nature joined male 


the original 


| and female, and taught pro-creation, | 
and the need of educating one’s off- | 


springs. It taught that all men 
were born free. From ius naturale 
| also came the doctrine that the air, 


water, public and religious buildings | 


were common property. On the 


| other hand, ius gentium, the law of 


legalized private possessions, 
dominion and servitude, and neu- 
| tralized much of the teachings of 
ius naturale and of the Stoics. In 
the scholastic literature of the time, 


of the} 
According to} 
the world was governed | 
and good-| associations, 


and ap-| 


to all human beings, for all) 
divine | appropriations of what was common, | 


if social ills | 
were ever to be remedied, mankind! friars and 


this philoso-} 
their | 
legal system as ius naturale, com-| s 
bining with it, however, ius gentium, | 
In so doing | 


lus naturale, according | 
which | 


the doctrine of ius naturale was pre-| 


| served in full vigor, and 
| corporated into the Church law. 

This doctrine was further strength- 
ened by the discovery of America! 
and the tribal organizations found 
therein. The romantic description 
of the life lived by many of these 
tribes is due, to a considerable ex- 
to the acceptance of the con- 
cept of the primitive State—the 
state of nature. It had a far-reach- 
ing effect on the theologians of the 
Middle Ages, and its influence ex- 
tended even to the nineteenth-centu- 


tent, 


ry Socialists and social reformers 
of Great Britain. 

Communism and the Peasants’ 
Revolt: Thefirst bigcrisis in English 
history in which the philosophy of 
natural rights and its Communist 
implication played a conspicuous 
; Part was the Peasants’ Revolt of 
1381. New social forces had begun! 


was in-| 


| 


with this increasing value the no-| 
bility began to encroach upon the} 


ligious order on earth or in} This appeal for a return to primitive | land held in common by the peasant- 


ry for common, pasture and fishing. | 

The peasants’ at that time “were 
not propertyless proletarians, but} 
partners of agrarian cooperative 
imbued with traditions 
of their ancient liberties and with 
sentiments of communal life, and! 
looking upon enclosure: as private | 


and on the lords as usurpers.”’ And} 
when the Revolt broke out they} 
demanded the return of their old | 
charters of liberty and the restora-| 
ion of their common lands, 
Nor were the peasantry without | 
leaders. Poor priests and former} 
monks were constantly | 
touring the country, expressing their | 
indignation at the state of affairs, | 
many of them preaching the gospel | 
' of communism as the ideal State of 
society. These monks and friars 
thus helped to form “an alliance 
of an intellectual proletariat with | 
the dissatisfied laboring masses. | 
From Oxford as the intellectual and! 
spiritual center the light was spread | 
by the friars to the open fields.’ | 
|! All of them must have known St. 
Isidore’s definition of natural law: 
“They preach of Plato and prove! 
it by Seneca, ' 
“That all things under heaven 
ought to be in common.” 
John Wycliffe: Among these “in- 
tellectuals’” was John Wycliffe (d. 
1384), a “monarchical Communist,” 
if such there can be. Wrycliffe’s | 
(Continued on Page 11.) 





Half my hte has been spent try- 
ing to forget the falsehoods I was 
taught in my youth. Most of us 
would know a lot more had we 
learned a lot less.—H. E. Boote. 

, ae * * 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Oh! War, thou son of hell.—} 
Shakespeare. 
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NE of our dear Yveaders, who in our 
O: private estimation is a cock-eyed stiff, 

writes in complaining that our column 
has not enough personality about it. 

He says that he reads F. P. A. in the World and 
that F. P. A. has a lot of stuff about where he 
spent the week-end and the people he met and how 
he gets around and the good cracks he made last 
week and all of that, and why don’t we write 
something like that? 

* * * * * 
Well, nothing venture, nothing gained; so here 


goes. 
* * 7 © *. 


Did go on Mayor Hylan’s electrical contrivance 
to Astoria on Monday last to visit with the charm- 
ing Rose Glutz, for whom I made melodic sounds 
upon my jew’s-harp. She took me in her auto- 
car to the splendid home of Calvin W. Ginsberg, 
the famed purveyor of delicatessen, where there 
was much sprightly conversation; and what with 
talk of this and that, the afternoon sped lightly by. 

~ 

In the evening came Arthur J. Aaronson, the 
noted barrister, with whom I pitched quoits until 
a late hour, trouncing him soundly withal. 

* ” * » * 

Arose early Tuesday to don my new green tie 
whose color so well matches my complexion, and 
seeing the sun high in the heavens was blithe. Did 
see by the publick prints that My Lord Calvin hath 
partaken of iced cream with the soldier lads, but 
what is that to me? 

x ~ “ - * 

Came early to my stint, which I did with great 
speed and some deftness; but, alas, I fear that never 
will I achieve the dexterity of old Ring Lardner. 

a ~ ~ ~ * 


To luncheon with Miss Greta Ganz, whom I 
bussed heartily, exclaiming, ‘‘What is sauce for ths 
goose is ganz for the gander,” wherat the waiter 
laughed loudly, he, poor churl, thinking that I would 
give him handsome recompense. 

Which I did not. 

% ~ * - “ 

In my office were waiting Gertrude Gritz and 
Anna Schmalz whom I had not seen since the old 
days when Gertrude’s father led the retreat from 
Kiev, and there was much talk between us of those - 
days, and Gertrude said that I yrew handsomer by 
the minute, whereat I rewarded her with a kiss 
plump upon her fair full mouth and Anna, shriek- 
ing at the sight, was rewarded likewise. 

. = « * 

Did go in my culled buggy to the home of Minn 
Meyrowitz, where were gathered a comely ation 
of wits and there was great joking over Mayor 
Hylan’s five-cent fare, and I said, “If it be not fair 
to me, «what care I how fare it be?” whereat all 
laughed loudly and voted me the most whimsical 
man who had ever come to East New York. 

* ~ “« col * 

You see, it really isn’t hard to do. 

If that’s the sort of stuff our customers want, 
Gott verhutte 

Yor our part we prefer more educational material. 

* * 7 a * 

Just now, for example, we learned all about 
bird life on the Malay Archipelago. 

Very instructive. It seems that the Malay Archi- 
pelago is practically filthy with birds, some of 
whose names you have praqbably never heard and 
couldn't remember if you did hear, you old dum- 
kopff. 

It was a moving picture that we got into by 
mistake and it went on and on giving nearly all 
the details of the life of these birds from the egg 
to the last mating. 

One of the most instructive 
a mother Mutch (that is the name 
of birds) carries her young. 

She doesn’t carry them where you would think 
she would carry them, in her beak. 

No sir, she lugs them around under one wing 
like a colored porter in «he Pennsylvania Station. 

Another thing we learned which came in the 
nature of a surprise was that there was more guano 
in the Malay Archipelago than almost anywhere 


parts showed how 
of a whole set 


else. 

All our life we had been suffering under the 
impression that the world’s guano supply was 
furnished by the New York Commercial under the 
auspices of Freddy Marvin. 

Live and learn. 

We see our old sedi Adam Coaldigger has 


written -a piece about the blessings of lei§ure, and 


to read it you would think Adam was just an old 
bum. Incidentally there is in it one of the finest 
pieces of English prose that has come to our atten- 
tion these many moons, but we don’t want anyone 
to suffer under the impression that Adam spends 
a lot of time loafing. 

We had to work for that deceptive old sinner 
once and, honest, boys, he dug us out of the hay 
at sunup and chased us hither and yon with such 
relentless persistency that the only way he could 
get any rest was to jump out of a second story 
window and bust our collar-bone. 

Why, would you believe it, he nearly 
to drink? 


drove us 


“What 


do you mean! ‘drove’?” 


McAlister Coleman. 


A Voice: 


The ai! pr the I. W. We 


Though nowadays well aware of the existence of 


the I. W. W., the public still knows little about the 
organization and its members. Moreover, a great 
deal of what it does know is false For thirteen 
years the I. W. W. has been consistently misrepre- 
sented—not to say vilified—to the American people. 
The public has not been told the truth about the 
things the I. W. W. has done or the doctrines in 
which it believes. The papers have printed sa 
much fiction about this org nization, maintained 
such a nation-wide conspiracy of silence as to its 
real philosophy—especially as to the constructive 
items of this philosophy—that the popular concep- 
tion of this Lab grou : weird unrealitvy.— 
Brissenden. “The I. W. W 4 Stud American 
Syndicalism.” 

Prof. Garne! avs tna t ) 7 
is not meaningless, but that th are \ g ideas 
to one anvther. This seems t hazardous. The 
nonkeys might with equal st th n 
ur magazine articles, or literary and artistic ti- 
cisms, we are not vhottering idly but are conveying 
ideas to one another.—Samuel Butler. 
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CHINESE SOCIALISM IN A NEW PHASE 


By JAMES ONEAL 


O powerful Socialist move- 

ment in the modern sense 
is possible in China until in- 
dustry becomes fairly well de- 
veloped and an extensive pop- 
ulation of wage laborers ap- 
pears. Peasant and hamdicraft 
production are still dominant 
in China although modern capi- 
talist industry has appeared in 
some of the large cities. 





However, China has for more 
than twenty years reacted to the 
Socialist movement of other coun- 
tries by the appearance of small 
groups of workers and intellectuals 
to study and propagate Socialism. 
Following the revolution which 
ousted the Manchu dynasty, a-num- 
ber of Socialists were elected to the 
Chinese Parliament and fifty Social- 
ist papers were published, but in 
1913 Yuan Shi Kai issued a decree 
abolishing the Socialist Party. He 
also dissolved Parliament and the 
whole movement suffered by his ar- 
bitrary and brutal measures. 

The entrance of China into the 
World War, the war between various 
military chieftains, the establish- 
ment of two governments at Pekin 
and Canton, and the meddling of 
the Powers in China brought con- 
fusion into the Socialist movement. 
A minority of. Socialists in Parlia- 
ment voted against entering the 
war. After the death of Yuan Shi 
Kai, Dr. Kiang Kang-Hu, who had 
been one of the most prominent 
leaders of the Socialist Party, re- 
turned from his exile abroad. How- 





ever, plans of reorganization were} 
interrupted by the insurrection to} 
restore the Manchu dynasty and | 
Kiang Kang-Hu was again forced | 
into exile. 
Kiang’s European Contacts 
Dr. Kiang attended meetings of | 
the Second and Third Internationals | | 
and came into contact with ‘many | 
European Socialists and returned to | 
China in gugust, 192 He again ! 
took up the work of "Boctatiot or- | 
ganization and in June, 1924, the 
party’ adopted a Manifesto and 
declaration of principles. This | 
Manifesto, written by Dr. Kiang, ' 
announces what he calls the “New 
Democracism” or the “New Social- | 
ism.’ 
fhe new program has a peculias 
Chinese flavor and it emphasizes the | is 
fact that the Socialist movement of | 
any country is certain to be stamped ! | 
by the historical and social dev elop- | 
_.ment of the country in which it is} 
organized. Dr. Kiang is President | 
of the Southern University at! 
Shanghai and his 
propagandist zeal have made him | 
the foremost representative of the} 
Chinese Socialist movement. A| 
summary of the new program may 
be presented in his own words: 
In my opinion, political recon- 
struction should follow the doc- 
trine of the New Democracism 
which comprises three principal 
items, namely, Elite Suffrage, 
Full Power to the Legislature, 
and Occupational Representation. 
As to economic reconstruction it 
should follow the doctrine of New 
Socialism which also comprises 
three principal items, namely, 
Public Ownership of Capital and 
Natural Resources, Compensation 
According to the Result of Labor, 
and Universal Education and Pub- 
lic Support of the Incapable. 
The Manifesto then proceeds to 





education and jhalf of the 


Revival of Movement Accompanied by 
Program. Unique in the History of Socialism 
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t political principles.” They must ré@- 
main in opposition and criticize. 
“We shall resist, but not with vioe 
lence. We have secrets, but not in- 
trigues.” ~ 

All citizens of China, “without 
distinction of race, religion, or sex,” 
may become members of the party 








consider the program in detail and 
to explain what is meant by each 
of these items. It seeks a “true 
majority Government” and not a 
majority “of the ignorant and in- 
experienced,” for the latter is the 
“rule of stupidity.’”’ Nominally, it 
is a rule of the majority, but “i 
reality the minority rules.” 


Electoral Proposals 

Therefore it is proposed to base 
representation on economic organi- 
zations, but office holders “should 
pass a suffrage examination based 
upon a common knowledge of law 
and political science’ and as the 
educational level rises the number 
fitted for public service will be in- 
creased. Those who pass examina- 
tions “would become elite citizens 
and possess full political suffrage’ 
but they must also belong to some 
occupational group. From this we 
gather that suffrage itself would be 
based upon a certain educational 


standard. Considering the wide- 
spread illiteracy in China we need 
not be surprised at this method of 
meeting the problems it brings. 
Landlords and capitalists will also 
have occupational representation 
under this plan, but as they will 


“in | be represented in proportion to their 


numbers they cannot become a 
majority. Moreover, they cannot 
use “loafers, vagabonds and other 
social parasites” in elections as they 
do in other countries, for these para- 
sites will not be elite citizens. He 
angicipates the gathering of the 
propertied classes into a right wing 
in legislative bodies and the masses 
into a left wing, but “persons be- 
longing to each wing must vote for 
their own kind” because it is evi- 


»|dent that “those of the right wing 


cannot represent the left wing” and 
vice versa. 
The program recognizes thé dan- 





ger of concentrating on reforms on 


the one hand and of complete revo- 
lution on the other and seeks an 
intelligent middle course. “Those 
who advocate radical reconstruc- 
tion,” it reads, “have neglected his- 
torical inheritance, the racial char- 
acteristics of the people and the ac- 
tual economic conditions, thus bring- 
ing their movement in a topsy-turvy 
fashion.” It points to Russia as an 
example of this truth. The program 
of the party in relation to other 
countries is contained in a para- 
graph that is worth quoting in full: 
Our party holds the principle 
of internationalism but realizes 
that, until we can also secure an 
equal position among other na- 
tions, we shall have no right of 
self-expression, and, moreover, we 
shall have the danger of foreign 
subjugation and_ enslavement. 
We, therefore, before saving other 
parts of the world, start from the 
salvation of our own country; 








if they are above the age of twenty- 
one and can write their names, sup- 
port the party program and “obey 
the orders of the party.” Each proe 
posed member must be recommend- 
ed by two or more members and 
applications must be approved by 
the head office» Each member must 
pay an entarnce fee of one dollar 
and two dollars annual dues, the 
funds being divided between local 
organizations and the head office. 
Three or more members may ore 
ganize a local unit and when the 
membership reaches fifty or more 
the unit becomes a branch. 

Annual conferences are to be held 
the representation fo be based upon 
the number of members in each 
branch. The head office is located 
at Shanghai. 

Some other features of the pro- 
gram and organization are intere 
esting but we cannot. go into them 
here. It is certain,that the Soéialist 
Party of China has a future and 


and, before liberating the whole 
of humanity, begin with the lib- 
eration of our own race. We 
advocate self-determination in 
domestic politics, diplomatic 
equality in foreign affairs, terri- 
torial integrity of our fatherland, 
and the readjustment and prop- 
agation of our original civiliza- 
tion with our best effort. 


The second sentence of this para- 
graph could be studied to advan- 
tage by those who propose to run 
the Socialist movement of all na- 
tions into a uniform mold. The 
party will maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the two internationals 
but will also “reserve our indepen- 
dent character.” 

Oppose Coalition Governments 

Party representatives shall not 
“enter in the Government circle un- 
til they obtain the political power 
with which they can carr¥ out their 





LABOR: JOTTINGS 
FROM ABROAD 


International Help for Danes 

With nearly half its membership 
either locked out or on strike, as 
the result of a desperate effort by 
ithe Danish bosses to break the 
strength of organized Labor in the 
little kingdom, the Danish Trade 
Union Central jis in the midst of a 


| hard struggle and needs the help 


, of the union men of other countries. 
The Secretariat of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions in Am- 
sterdam, after an investigation by 
one of its representatives, has 
asked ail the affiliated organizations 
and the various International. Trade 
Federations to get busy and rush 
financial aid to the Danes, who have 


| always been liberal in doing their 


bit for other battling workers. Al- 
ready the General German ‘Federa- 
tion of Labor has contributed $100,- 
000, while the central body of the 
ae of Holland has sent in $10,- 
' 000. C. Mertens, General Secretary 
of the Belgian Trade Unions, has 
issued a special appeal for the Danes 
and similar action is expected all 
over the trade union world. The 
main object of the Danish employ- 
ers’ attack is the sliding scale by 
which wages automatically are ad- 
justed to the cost of living as the 
index figure rises or falls. About 
130,000 workers involved 
were locked out and the others went 
out in sympathy. The principal 
unions in the fight.are the Metal 
Workers and the General Workers. 
The transport workers are reported 
as having gone out on May 15. 
Some 25,000 of the men belong to 
unions outside the National Centre, 
but they are all fighting together. 
Attempts by the Government Con- 
ciliation Institution. to avoid a na- 
tion-wide struggle seemed successful 
until April 17 when the Employers’ 
Association decided that because the 
Metal Workers and the General 
Workers had refused to accept the 
Conciliation Institution’s proposals 
a general lock-out should be de- 
eclared. Then the war was on, as 
both sides determined to make it a 
finish fight along the line. Thus 
far the Danish workers have man- 
aged to keep their wages up to, 
or a little above, the rise in the 
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“THE CARPET IS THE SOUL OF THE APARTMENT” 


It must be kept clean. 
Will you let us help you? 


P ERFECT CLEANING CO. 


East Tremont Ave. and 180th St. 
a PHONES: WESTCHESTER 1522-1523. 


CARPET 








International Aids Danes— 


gress — Hodges Heads International — Unions in Portugal 


— The Arms Control Bluff. 





cost of living and they don’t intend 
to let them slip backwards. 


Swedish Unions Continue Growing 

Unlike their brothers in nearly 
every other country the Swedish 
union men have not only held their 
own since hitting the high mark in 
membership shortly after the end 
of the World War, but have kept 
adding to their numbers instead of 
losing ground. According to figures 
received by the Amsterdam Bureau 
of the I. F. T. U., the Swedish Fed- 
eration of Labor gained 47,315 





members in 1924, making its total 
membership on Jan. 1, last, 360,337, 
of whom 31,054 were women. The 
Metal Workers made the biggest 
gain—8,028, with the Forestry and 
Lumber Workers second with 6,893 
recruits. Under a new agreement 
recently made between the Swedish 
building trade workers and the em- 
ployers, covering 6,000 men, the 
hourly wage is raised five ore, so 
that the highest category is now 
85 ore and the lowest 65. (100 ore 
equal twenty-six cents.) 


Hodges Now .Permanent Secretary 





Frank Hodges, :former General 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain and a member 
of Ramsay MacDonald’s Labor Gov- 
ernment, was elected Permanent 
Secretary of the Mine Workers’ In- 
ternational at a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee held in Brussels, 
April 28-29. It was decided that 
the permanent secretary cannot be 
either a member of Parliament or a 
Government functionary during his 
term of office. Herbert Smith pre- 
gsidéd at the Brussels meeting at 
which a resolution was passed call- 
ing for an inquiry, with the aid of 
the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations, into the coal 


production of that industrial staple. 
The General Committee also fixed 
the time for the sending of a com- 
mittee to study mining conditions 
in Russia as July next. 


Unionism In Portugal 

In announcing that there will 
soon be a national Labor Congress 
held in Portugal, the Amsterdam 
Bureau of the I. F. T. U. reports 
the Portuguese Labor movement as 
rather confused. In Lisbon the 
groups sympathizing with the Ber- 
lin Syndicalist International are in- 


the General Confederation of Labor. 


numbers scarcely exceed 40,000, and 
many of its organizations do not pay 
any contributions. Before 1919, 


crisis in Europe due to the over- | 


fluential, chief among them being | 


This organization was founded in | 
1919, and at that time had a mem- | 
bership of 80,000. Now, however, its | 


the Social Democratic workers were , 
organized in the National Labor 
Union. In Lisbon, they could not 
hold their owa against the General 
Confederation, but in Oporto they 
have many adherents. In this town 
there are important unions in which 
Socialists have the upper hand, and 
these have never been affiliated with 
the Syndicalist International. For 








some: trades there are Communist 
unions, closely connected with the | 
Red International of Labor toy em 
but in the General Confederation | 
these aresin the minority. 





Warning From Brazil 
In response to numerous inquiries | 
from abroad about Labor condi- 
tions in Brazil, the information 
bureau of the General Labor Union 
in Sao Paulo has sent out a letter | 
reading, in part, as follows: “The | 
chief demand in Brazil is for land | 
workers and skilled industria] work- 
ers. There are plenty of unskilled 
workers. Economic and political 
conditions in this country are now 
so uncertain that we strongly advise 
workers not to emigrate to Brazil. 
| Prices are now so high in compari- 
| son with the normal rate of wagés 
|that large numbers both of land- 
workers and industrial workers are 
on the verge of starvation. In the 
case of industrial workers, it should 
also be noted that rents are so ex- 
orbitant that they swallow up half 
the worker’s wages. Moreov rer, at | 
the present moment industry in Sao | 
Paulo, the economic center of 
Brazil, is in great difficulties for | 
want of adequate supplies of electric | 
power, so that tens of thousands of | 
workers are on half-time. In view 
of these facts, no worker should 
take the criminal responsibility of | 
bringing over his family to Brazil.” 
It has been reported of late that | 
the Brazilian Government has not | 
only suppressed several unions, but | 
jis trying to build up “‘yellow” unions | 
| with the help of a “National Labor | 
Council,’”” whose members are ap- 
pointed. by the President of the Re- 


INLEY SQUARE 


arent ey: rE! 


1258-60 Boston Road, Bronx, Nw Hh 
(Between ]68th and 169th Streets) | 
BALL ROOMS 

Suitable for 

Weddings—Receptions—Balls 

Banquets—Entertainments 
Meetings, Etc. 
Catering a Specialty 


|] ALFRED FURST Telephone 
Proprietor Kilpatrick 10203 
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See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Loca! 584, I. B. of T. 


Office 

565 Hudsen St., City. 
Local 584 meets 
on ¥rd Thursday 

of the month at 

ASTORIA HALL 

62 East 4th St. 
Executive Boarda 
meets on the 2nd and 
4th Thursdays at the 

FORWARD BUILDING, 175 East 
Broadway, Room 3. 
F. J. STERBINSKY, Pres. & Bas, Agent. 
NATHAN LAUT, See’y-Treas. 








WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 7 E 
Waitresses’ Union 


LABEL 
LOCAL 1 
162 East 23rd St. 
Tel. Gramercy 0843 


J. LASHER, 
President, 
WM. LE HMAN, 


Sec'y- Treasurer. 





| Workingmen, When Buy- 
ing Your HATS 
Look om THIS. LABEL 
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YOU WILL FIND IT 
UNDER THE SWEATBAND 


United Hatters of N. A. 


Rm. 418 Bible House, N. Y. 
MARTIN LAWLER, Secretary 

















BE CONSISTENT! 
Smoke UNION-MADE 


CIGARS 


her sad This LABEL. 























the Box does not have this 
Label, the Cigars are 
NOT Union-Made. 


INSIST ON the ~ 
<=" UNION LABEL 


IF YOU 
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would you eat it? 
| OF course not. 


' If you knew that the kind of food you eat is going to harm others, 


| would you eat it? 


Well, that depends who you are. 


| If you are thoughtless and selfish, you wouldn't mind. 
| considerate and interested in the welfare of other people, you 
| would avoid such food as if there were poison in it. 


| Now please remember this: When you eat bread that does not bear 


| 


LABEL » 


KEEP YOUR BODY 
YOUR CONSCIENCE 
UPON THIS UNION 





WOULD YOU ? 


|If you were served food that you know is going to harm you, 


a 
<@>(REGISTERED) 
YOU HELP THE GREEDY BREAD TRUST AND 


HARM THE BAKERY WORKERS AND 
THEIR WIVES AND CHILDREN! 


IN GOOD HEALTH AND 


LABEL ON YOUR BREAD 
IN THE GROCER’S OR IN THE RESTAURANT! 


Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America 
Organization Committee of Locals 87, 100, 163, 169 an@ 305 


KNEW, 





' 


If you are 


CLEAR BY _INSISTING 


|accepted are not very bright. 
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with the development of capitalist 
industry and the enormous re- 
sources of China this section of the 
world movement for working-class 
liberation will play an important 
role in the international movement. 


Swedish Unions Continue Pro- 





Calling Arms Control Bluff 


In what seems like an attempt 
to call the bluff of the representa- 
tives of several dozen governments 
now holding council in Geneva under 
auspices of the League of Nations 
for the avowed purpose of curbing 
the traffic in arms and munitions, 
Jan Oudegeest, 6ne of the three 
secretaries of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, has sent 
a telegram to the Chairman of the 
Arms Control] Conference offering 
‘the cooperation of the I. 2. Ub 
|in making any reasonable plan for 
arms control effective. It is hinted 
in the message that the real way 
to check the shipment of arms is 
by means of boycotts and strikes, 
so the chances of the offer ms 4 
n 
fact, thus far there is* no record 
here of any answer being made by 
the Geneva Conference. 


Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


OW. WUERTZCG 


PLAYER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS 


Standard Of Quality Since 1895 


RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS-RECORDS 
ON EASY TERMS 


TWO 3° AVE. COR. 8S"STI 


STORES COR.1 52ST 
Trusses 














When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
for a truss 
bandage or stock. 
ing, go there and 
see what you can buy for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Ret. sath & s5th Ste | Bet. éth and Sth Sts. 
Open Eveg.. 7:30 p.m. ' Open Eves., 9 p. m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Speciat Ladies’ Attendant 








Recruits for Clerks’ International 


recruits for the Interna- 
tional Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical and Technical Employes, 
which already embraces unions with 
about 700,000 members, are the 
Central Society of Commercial Em- 
ployes in Bukovina, Rumania, and 
the Federation of Clerks of Cata- 
lonia, Spain. The latter organiza- 
tion voted for affiliation at a con- 
vention held April 25-26, while the 
former has already been formally 
admitted. 


Late 











MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
328 W. 125 St., Bet 8th and St. Nicholas Aves, 


Hats 


























DON’T SPECULATE WHEN YOU 
BUY A HAT 


McCann, 210 Bowery 


HAS THE GOODS 


Yorkville Casino 
210-14 East 86th Street. 
(Near 3rd Ave.) 











Ball Rooms 
Banquet Rooms 


Dentists 


LPP PPIAADAADNMRAAAnrn AD 
~DR. E. LONDON— 


SURGEON DENTIST 
240 W. 102d St. New York City ! 
Phone Riverside 3940 | 


Dr. L. SADOFF, 


. DENTIST 
1 Union Square. Cor. 14th St. 
M. to 7B. M. 


Room 503. 10 a, 


and 


Large Dining Hall 








SUITABLE FOR LARGE PARTIES 
-_—_——__.. 


All Modern Improvements 
Elevator Service 





| Dr. Theedera Kutyn | 


Surgeon Dentist 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 3050 | 
247 West 72d Street 


MODERATE PRICES 
Over 15 Years of Practice 


—- 


Convenient to all “LL,” Suhway and 
Surface lines. 


Centrally Located 


M. NAUGHTON, Prop. 
TELEPHONE LENOX 333 

















THE ) 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the Cnited 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $6 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months tn 
our own Sanatorium. Incated in the most 
beautifu) region of the Catekill Monn- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-4617 


Third Ave. at 84th St. 


STATIONERY — TOYS 
BOOKS & DOLLS—KODAKS 


New $2.50  Hawk-Ey Eye 3] 98 


Best Value Ever Pot Out 
By EASTMAN, Makes 
Picture 244 x 344—FILM No. 120. 














Sixty Cups of the Finest | 
Tea you ever tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 
LILAC 
TEA 


At All Grocers. 10c a Package | 


} 
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Ms JZ 




















Undertakers 
FRED’K W. F. 
ENGEL 315 East 83rd Street 


TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 
Ondertaker for | 
Cremation Society. Branch 1, 2 and 27 | 
Member of the Workmen’s Sick Bene- | 
fit Society. 
Undertaker for all Progressive Organizations 
FUNERAL, INCLUDING CREMATION, 
345.00 UP 
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''NION DIRECTORY 


HERE’S YOUR UNION, WHEN IT MEETS, “AND WHERE 


RAR RARADL 
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The International Ladies’ ent Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN. President ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasurer 











The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, L. L. G. W. U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street - ° Telephone Lexington 4186 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY euunspax AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, Genera) Manager 








INDIANA 


Seventeen wide-awzkes got to- 
gether last week and organized a 
new local at West Terre Haute. 
They received with joy the news 
of the great banquets recently 
tendered to Comrade Debs in the 
east. The new local is planning 
to do some systematic work in edu- 
cating their neighbors, especially 
thc unemployed who now have 
plenty of time and much reason to 
read and think. 


OHIO 


Comrade Panschar has just organ- 
ized a local at Middletown and an- 
other at Xenia. Go thor and do 
likewise. There are 10,000 oppor- 
tunities to organize locals in this 
country. 





MISSOURI 





ISTRICT 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WORKERS’ UNIO 
Office: 3 WEST 16TH STREET Telephone Chelsea 2148 
The Council meets every 2nd and 4th Wednesday. 
Board of Ditectors meet every Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
d 8. LEFKO 


The 
H. GREENBERG, President. VITS, Manager. 
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Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


2 Union Loca} 48, LL. G. W, U. inciiinen eat 
0 231 14th Street. 
“ane Executive Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtgun set EB. 14tb St. lst & 3rd Friday at'6 P. M. 

Bronx—B. 187th St. & 9. Boulevard 1st & 3rd Thurs. 8 “P.M. 

Farlomiti4 Lexington Ave. ist & 8rd Saturday 32 A. M. 

B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City—76 Montgomery St. 

SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Secretary. 
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The St. Louis comrades are plan- 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER NEW YORK Fis i of ‘Suly i connection with 


the regional convention and demon- 
stration. The plan is to have 500 
children meet Comrade Debs at the 
entrance to Triangle Park, 4100 
South Broadway, and escort him to 
the speakers’ platform. They will 
greet him with song, a parade and 
flowers. : 





MINNESOTA 


Comrade William Henry writes 
glowingly of the preparations and 
prospects for a regional conference 
in Minneapolis June 20-21. Farmers 
and organized “Labor are showing 
keen interest. A anquet will be 
held at the West Hotel the evening 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A, F, of L. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: so fie hr 


Jolut Execntive Board meets every Tu 


SAMPLE MAKERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 3, L L. G. W. U, 
130 East 25th St. Madison Sq. 147. day night at 7:30 o’clack, bo the oftice. 
cSLDHEIM, President 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVER: tos Oe ESMAN Gyey Treas 


ESDAY AT 6 P. D. B ER, Ma: 
D. RUBIN. Manager-Secretary. LOUIS FUCHS, Bue. Agent. 


of June 20. The Camden Pumping 
Station Park is a beautiful park on 
the banks of the Mississippi River. 
In this park, on Sunday, will be held 
an all-day picnic with the crowning 
event, the demonstration, in the 
afternoon. 
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MONTANA 





1;WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenue 


Italian Dressmakers 
Cnion, Local 88, L. L. G. W. U. 


Affiliated with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union. Executive Board 
Meets Every Tuesday at Alen 3 . est TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-7 
2 — ns. 
et es eee : A. SNYDER, MOLLY LIFSHITZ, 
LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. Manager Secretary 


The State Executive Committee 
will meet in Missoula June 25, 
where plans will be developed for 
systematic party activity in the 
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Joint Executive Committee 





OF THE 








Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th St. Madison Sguare 1934 
Executive Board meeta every Monday 


CNION LOCAL 66, L L. G. W. O. 
7 East 15th St. Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 

— in the Office of the Union 











ata L. FREE Pres. 
D. GINGOLD, A. WEINGART, MM. ESSENFELD. NATHAN RIESE 
Manager. Sec’y-Treas. Manager See’v-Tre 
Od “ ee 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’! 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


7 Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 


Mectings every 1st and 3rd 











AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-715 
Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


SYDNEX HILLMAN, Gen. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 





Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 

















EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, l. L. G. W. UO. 





‘NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Y. Telephones: Spring 7600-1-2-3-4 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 








611-621 Broadway, New York, N, 
DAVID WOLF, General Manager 
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* Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E, 161st St. 


Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 





Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Seeretary-Manager. 


iFUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Cnion. 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn Pulaski 0798 
Regular Meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays. 

















CHILDREN’S CLOTHING WORKERS’ JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


799 Broadway, New York City. Telephones: Stuyvesant 4330, 9510, 9511 


JOS. GOLD, General Manager. MEYER COHEN, Secretary-Treasurer 
"e 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four.”’ 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5596. 


hKhegular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the oftice. 


MURRAY WEINSTEIN, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 




















AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
OBCHARD 1357 


.F GREATER WN. Y. 
IFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. 

Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. 
HYMAN NOVODVOR, See’y-Treasurer. | 


All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 





MORRIS BLUMENREICH, Manager. 








‘PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD! 


e REISS, President. 

S. FINE, Vice-President. 

K, FRIED! MAN, Rec. Sec’y. 
FE. WENNEIS, Fin. Seo’y. 
H. KALNIKOFF, Bus. Agent. 











R FLOOR WORKER 
UNION LOCAL 3, F. 1, U. A, 
Office and Free tuat tare, 949 Willoughb 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Stagg "5220, 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third 
Wednesday. Executive Board Meets 
Every Second and Fourth Thureday. 
FRANK BARROSI, JAMES CARUSO, 
President Secretary 

5 


1” NECKWEAR CUTTERS 


he Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 














7 E. 15th Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular imeeiings ist Fri. every montb 
cs 2 ST. MARK’S PL. 
G,. LEV N. ULLMAN, 


A. ache ise, 
Vice-Pres. 
LEO SAFIAN, Bus, Agent 





State. State Secretary James D: 
Graham will presently go through 
the State in the interests of the 


party. 


NEW ENGLAND 
DISTRICT 


The New England District Con- 
vention called for June 7 promises 
to be a successful one in every way. 
August Claessens will address the 
delegates and visitors by zoon. All 
party members are invited to attend 
as visitors, 

The branch in Worcester had an 
interesting discussion on the sub- 
ject of “A Fair Day’s Wage for 
A Fair Day’s Work Compared With 
The Socialists’ Demand For -The 
Whole Value ‘of The Product of 
Labor.” 

It was voted tc hold a discussion 
on the subject of “The Political 
Strategy of Labor” at the next 
meeting on June 15. 


ALABAMA 


Up from the South comes a warm 
letter from Comrade W. S. Standifer, 
of Mobile. He is back in the 
harness, insists that something shall 
be done to promote the party in his 
State. He is eager to have Com- 
rade Debs come down for a good 
number of dates. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Local Pittsburg is on the job with 
a class in the systematic study of 
Socialism and a class in Public 
Speaking. Twenty persons were in 
attendance at the last meeting of 
the class in Socialism; next evening 
eight students attended the class in 
Public Speaking. Two-thirds of the 
students are between 18 and 25 
years of age. Comrade John W. 
Slayton is conducting these classes. 











State Office News 

The State Office is doing every- 
thing possible to cooperate with the 
National Office organization drive 
and is urging the Branches to do 
likewise. The deficit in our treasury 
has been materially reduced, but it 
is hoped that the Comrades will 
continue to send _ contributions 
toward it. If the due stamp sules 
increase it will be possible to wipe 
it out without direct contributions. 

The State Executive Committee 
has submitted a resolution on re- 
lations with the Labor Party of 
Pennsylvania to a referendum vote 
of the membership. As noted in The 
New Leader a few weeks ago a 
real Lahor Party has been formed 
in Pennsylvania, and it is up to 
the Soc’alist Party to determine 
what part it is to take in the work 
of this Labor party. If the refer- 
endum favors cooperation the matter 
will be submitted to the National 
Executive Committee for approval. 

Arrangements have been made 
for Alfred Baker Lewis to commence 
organization work in Pennsylvania 
on Labor Day, and all branches 


and Wm. Adams, Treasurer. They 
guarariteed to sell 2500 subscrip- 
tions to the American Appeal and 
are working out plans to system- 
atically canvass the registered 
Socialists and sympathizers through- 
out those counties. They are also 
arranging to start study classes in 
New. Kensington. New Castle and 
Uniontown. A_ sub-committee is 
working out a course of study with 
appropriate reference books. The 
study class started by Local Alle- 
gheny is gaining steadily. 





All petitions for Governor must 
be in the State Office, 256 Central 
avenue., Jersey City not later than 
Saturday, June 6. Deliver them 
in person or send by special delivery, 
registered mail. 

Petitions for all candidates except 
Governor must be filed with the 
various county clerks not later than 
Thursday, June 11. 


NEW YORK STATE 


State Organizer Stille has re- 
turned to New Rochelle to complete 
his work before moving to Peugh- 
keepsie. Stille put in two of three 
weeks in the western part of the 
State creating sentiment for the 
Cleveland Regional Convention, the 
Locals from Rochester west being 
nearer Cleveland than New York 
City. Incidentally, some prelimi- 
nary organizing work was done at 
Niagara Falls, it being th2 intention 
to put on an intensive campaign 
there in the fall. 

State Secretzry Merrill, com- 
menting on the organizing plan of 
the National Committee, says that 
we shouk set ourselves a mark for 
new members ii 1925 and make good 
on it. Setting impossible marks 
and falling short of reaching them 
has a bad effect. Let us resolve to 
return to pre-war organization 
strength by the fall of 1926, and go 
out and get half that strength this 
year. Personal canvass vi enrolled 
voters may seem a slow and tedious 
methoc, but in these days of the 
cheap movie, automobile and radio 
it is the only one that brings tan- 
gible results. He also emphasizes 
the necessity of keeping new mem- 
bers interested. It is a notorious 
fact that in all organizations, politi- 
eal, fraternal, or whatever they 
may be, there are large numbers 
who join, pay one month’s dues, and 
then are never heard from again. 
We have a wealth of material here 
in New York State, about 62,000 
enrolled Socialist voters, every one 
of whom is a prospect for mem- 
bership in the Party organization. 
What shall our “batting average” 
be in 1925 that is the question? 


LOCAL NEW YORK 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


Organizers of branches in Greater 
New York are urged to meet in the 
office of The New Leader Saturday, 








and locals desiring his _ service 
should apply to the State Office 
promptly. 

A conference of the Socialists of 
nine southwestern counties of Penn- 
sylvania was held at Pittsburg, May | 
17. A joint committe was organ- 
ized with Wm. J. Van Essen as 
Chairman, F. A. Sivis, Secretary, 








N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 
overs: 210 EAST 5th eee 
hone: Orchard 9860-1-2 
The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 


JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Organizer. 
S. HERSHKOWITZ, M. GELLER, 
Organizers, | 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Méetings every 1st and 3rd 
Saturday. | 
Executive Board meets every Monday. | 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 | 
Meetings eevery Ist and $ré@ Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every, Monday. | 
| 
All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum } 

(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. 


| 





| 



































iLapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A. CG W. A. 
Office: 3 Delancey St. Drsdock 3809 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 P. M. 
ALBERT Estpee. Chairman; 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary: 
ANTHONY v FROISE, tus, Agent. 


i Children’s Jacket Makers! 


8 of Gr. N._ Y., Lee 10, See. A, AC. W.A 
Office: 2 Stuyvesant St. Dryaock 8387 
— Board meets every Friday 

i at 8 P. M. 
wax B. BOYARSKY, Chairman, 

q a. LEVINE, Ree. Secy.; 

: M. LENCHITZ, Fin. Secy. 

o> me Se 














Pressers’ Union 


Local 3. A. ©. W, a, 
Executive Board Meers “very Thursday 
at the Amalgamated ‘Temple 

N, 


oF GREATER + ed YORK LOOAL 10. 
w Section “BB” 

Office $55 Bashwiek Av.. Bkn, Stagg 10180 

Exec. Bd. meets every Friday at 8 p. m. 

Reg. meetings every Wednesday, 8 p. m 


Children’s Jacket Makers! , ——— 5 


ALDO CURSI, Manager. 





J 
| & Local 246—Executive Board meets 
} | Tocal 248—Executive Board meets 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Geadquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523). 


| 

} Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Menday. 
Local 243—-Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 

| 

| 

| 

{ 


These Meetings are Held in the Office of the Union. 


Phone Spring 2258-2259 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


every Thursday. 
every Wednesday. 











Affiliated with the Ame 
9 Jackson Aye., Long Island City, N. Y. 




















J, Bercowitz, L. Feitelson, 11-27 Arion PI., Bkn | 
Chairman _Rec. Sec'y. LOUIS CANTOR Chatrman | MORRIS KAUFMAN, General President. 
}. Portney, J. Kleinholz A. TAYLOR, LEON BECK, | ANDREW WENNEIS, General Secretary-Treasurer. 
' Bus. Agent Fin. Sec’y. 3 Rec. Sec’y Nein Sec’y 2 | Sax «te 
> ~ a 2 |< — 
| & 


INTEBNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
tican Federation of Labor 


UNION 








Tel. Hunters Point 68 
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NEW YORK JOINT BOARD $| 
INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION! 
GENERAL OFFICE: i 
11 WESP 18th STREET, N. Y. Phone Chelsea 3084 
JOHN ZEICHNER, CHARLES KLEINMAN, OSSIP WALINSKY, 
f Chairman, woh “rine ht nna General Manager. P 








& 





an 


iPAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Office and Seadquarters, 3 St. Mark’s Place. Phone Orchard 1200 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at &§ P. M 
LOUIS SMITH, MORRIS WALDMAN J, KN APPERB ANNA MUSICANT, ; 
President. Manager Treasurer. Fin. See’y. t 
5 HERMAN WIENER and JOE DIMINO, Organizers. : 
« * 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


ae 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers oe Coion 


























‘ 

ever Tuesda ' ning H 
0) 

7 

Ss 

” 


Downtown Office be ol Broadwa ay. Phone Spring 4548 
; Lptown ¢ 30 t treet t Fr 1596 
§ HYMAN LE DER} MAN. 4 NAK, EX ROSE, 
: Chairman Exec. ard. rding Secretary Treasurer. 
t OBGANIZERS: NATHAN SPECTOR. LH GULDBERG, M “GOODALE AN 
-_— 





Office: 22 East 22nd Street : 


Meets Every Tuesday 
H. BEGOON, 
Chairman 


ABRAHAM ROSENTHAL, 
Sec.Treas 





JOINT BOARD FURRIERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 


ADOLPH LEWITZ, 
b Bec. Seore 


° ° Phone Caledonia 0350 


Evening in the Office 
ABRAHAM BROWNSTEIN 
Manager 


BENNY WEXLER 
Vice-Prea 





& 











FUR FINISHERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 15 
cxecutive Board meets every Monday at 
5:30 P. M., at 22 East 22nd Stu 
A. SOLFER, Chairman. 
L. ELSTER, Vice-Chairman, 
H. ROBERTS, Secretary. 


FUR NAILERS’ UNION 


, LOCAL 10 
Cxecutive Board meets every Monday at 
6:30 P. M., at 22 East 22nd St. 
M. KLIEGER. Chairman. | 
B. WEXLER, Viep-Chairmen. 
ADOLPH LEWITZ, Secretary. 














FUR CUTTERS UNION 


LOCAL 1 
Executive Board meets every Thursday 
at 6:30 P. M.. at 23 East 22nd St. 
F. STAUB, Galrues. 
A. SOMINS. 





| 
we SCHINDLER, Secretary, 








FUR OPERATORS’ UNION 


LOCAL 5 
Zxecutive Board Meets Every Wednesday 
at 5:30 P. M. at 22 East 22nd St. 
8. COHEN, Chairman. 
H. BEGOON, cera 
E, TALL, Secretary 











June 6, at 2 p. m., to coneider, mat- 

ters of importance regarding pub- 

licity of party work and making The 

New Leader a more effective instru- 

ment for serving the Socialist Party. 
Central Committee 

Meets Tuesday, June 9, at 8:30 
p.m. Labor Temple, 247 East 84th 
street. 

3rd, 5th and 10th A. D. 

Dr. Anna Ingerman will speak 
on “Socialism and the Social Revolu- 
tion,” Monday, June 8, at 8.30 p. m., 
22 Banks street. 

Street meeting, “hursday, June 
| 11, at 8:30 p.m. Corner 14th street 
and Irving Place. Speakers, Richard 
| Boyajian and Leonard C. Kaye. 

14th, 15th and 16th A. D. 

Lecture. Norman Thomas on 


| “Why the Socialist Party?” Thurs- 
| day, June 11, at 8:30 p. m., 227 East 
| 84th street. 


Street meeting. Samuel Beard- 
sley and Nina Prey speakers, Arthur 
Robbins chairman. Saturday, June 


} 13, at 8:30 p. m., 86th street and 


Third avenue. 
6th A. D. 
Lecture. James Oneal on “The 
Promise of Socialism.” Friday, 


| June 12, at 8:30 p. m., 187 Avenue B. 


Canvassing. Thursday, June 11. 
Organizer Schwartz will canvass 


with Comrades Reif, Beckerman, | 


Goldstein, Wenger, Levine, Roth, 
Levy, Weingarten, Kaufman, Wor- 
borsky, Schwimmer, Steinberg and 
Esther Kaufman for membership | 
and New Leader subscriptions 
among the enrolled Socialist voters. 
Starting from 137 Avenue B at 7 
p. m. 

17th, 18th and 20th A. D. 

Street meeting. Jessie Wallace | 
Hughan and Richard, Boyajian | 
speakers. Wednesday dune 10, at | 
8:30 p. m., 116th street and Lenox | 
avenue. 

Canvassing. Monday, June 8, 
starting from 62 East 106th street | 
at 7 p.m. Organizer Schwartz will | 
meet Comrades Gottfried, Spindler, | 
Witkisky, Kalisman, Zukoft, Fish- | 
bein, Levy, Gerner, Schwartz, for | 
canvassing cmong’ the enrolled | 
Socialists for membership and New | 
Leader subscriptions. 

8th A. D. 

Street meeting. Richard Boyajian 
speaker, Ben Goodman chairman | 
Priday, June 12 at 8:30 p. m., 10} 
street and Second avenue. 

Upper West Side Branch 

Street meeting. Speaker, Rich-| 
ard Boyajian. Chairman A. Regald. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK. 


Saturday, June 13, at 8:30 p. m., 
95th street and Broadway. 
Finnish Branch ,. 

Street meeting. Richard Boyajian 
speaker. Tuesday, June 9 at 8:30 
p. m., 125th street and 5 avenue. 

Congratulations, Hyman 

Party members and friends joined 
this .week in congratulating Com- 
rade Hyman Waldman, active mem- 
ber of the 8th A. D. and one of 
the trio of well-known Waldman 
brothers, on the announcement of 
his engagement to Miss Minerva 
Wallinsky, of Brooklyn. Comrade 
Waldman has been studying law in 
Washington, D. C. He will resume 
his studies there after the summer 
vacation. period. The New Leadcr 
joins with the other Comrades in 
extending their congratulations to 
Comrade Waldman and his bride- 
to-be. 





BROOKLYN 


Beginning Wednesday night, June 
3, Frank R. Crosswaith’s open-air 
lectures in the 5th A. D. are hed 
at Broadway and Monroe street., 
instead of at Fulton and Rochester, 
as formerly. 

The attention of all comrades of 
the 23rd A. D., Brownsville, is-called 
to a very important meeting, which 
will be held in the Labor Lyceum, 
at which nominations for Aldermanic 
and Assembly candidates will be 
made, on Monday, June 8, at 8:15 

.m. 

Other important business bearing 
on the coming campaign will be 
transacted and all members are 
urged to be present. 


BRONX 

Street Meetings will be held at 
the following corners: 

Friday, June 5—Intervale ard 
Wilkins. Speakers, August Claes- 
sens, David Sommer. 

Saturday, June 6—Longwood and 
Prospect avenues. Speakers, Au- 
gust Claessens. 

Monday, June 8—148th street and 
Willis avenue. Speakers, August 
Claessens, Nettie Weiner. 

Tuesday, June 7—163rd_ street 
and Simpson street. Speaker, Au- 
gust Claessens, Abe Kaufman. 

Wednesday, June 10—180th street 
and Daly avenue. Speaker, Au- 
gust Claessens. 

Thursday, June 11—165th street 
and Prospéct avenue. Speakers, 
August Claessens, Nettie Weiner. 

Branch 7 will meet on “hursday 
evening, June 11, to discuss end 
vote upon the City-wide organization 
referendum. Headqua:*2rs, cor. 
Third and Tremont avenues. 

A general membership meeting 
of all Bronx Socialists will be held 
on Friday, June 12, at the Head- 
quarters, 1167 Boston Road. Order 
of business: 

Nomination of candidates for all 
County offices. 

A bus ride to Valhalla and a hike 
around the hills, with games, songs 
and merriment, is the program for 
Sunday, June 14. Branch 2-4-5- is 
arranging this event. 

All Socialists, Yipsels and friends 
are invited to come along. Expense 
for bus ride will be about $1 and 
you bring your lunch along. For 
bus reservations please call up 
Bronx County Socialist Party Cffice, 
1167 Boston Road. Phone. Kilpatrick. 
7457, Alex. Kanasy, secretary. 


YIPSELDOM 


All Circle officers have been in- 
structed to meet on Saturday, at 
2:30 p. m., in the office of The New 
Leader to consider ways and means 
of helping the only Socialist organ 
in the eastern states. 

The Greater New York Executive 
Committee will meet Saturday, June 
at 4:30 p.m. A Central Committee 
will be held following the Executive. 
Besides the reports by the City offi- 
cers the committees will map out a 
program for the circles during the 
summer months. 

The Fifth Annual Declamation 
Contest of the Greater New York 
League held on May 24 at the 
Harlem Centre proved a huge suc- 
cess despite the bad weather. Com- 
rades Lee and Fine, the judges, 
awarded prizes to the following: 
First prize, Philip Rothberg of Circle 
7; second, Gertrude Friedman of 
Cirele 6, Brooklyn, and third prize 
to Victor Rautanen of Circle 5, ° “ar- 
hattan. Circle 6, Manhattan, was 
the host to the other members of 
the League and the City officials 
take this opportunity of expressing 
their appreciation to the members 
of this circle for their efforts im 
making this affair a success. 

Decoration Day found the mem- 


ae 














bers of Circle 6, Brooklyn, fifty 
miles from home at Mohegan Lake, 
N. Y. A lovely time was had b 
all. Comrade Benjamin Senitzer is 
to be commended for the splendid 
manner in which he took care of the 
group’s needs. 

All Yipseiz are instructed to pre- 
pare for the Annua' Athletic Meet 
to be held within a couple of weeks. 
The City Athletic Committee will 
report its progress to the City Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its next meet- 
ing. The present champions of the 
League are the members of Circle 5 

Circle 1, Manhattan, has elected 
the following officers: Organizer, 
Blassenstein; Edueational Director, 
Seidman; Financial Secretary, 
Schaeffer. 

The Boston Circle has organized 


|a Junior Circle in Dorchester with 


a membership of twelve lively high 
school students. 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 





HATS AND CAPS 
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sponsored by one of them. There 
were several good reasons why this 
did not happen. Some of them, 
while good, clean union men, were 
new members and others were 
elected on minority party tickets. 

New members are seldom versed 
in the mysterious ways in which 
things are done, or not done, in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and are, 
therefore, not considered a good 
risk, while members representing a 
minority party. have trouble in 
making headway with their bills, un- 
less the bills are very tame or in 
the interest of Big Business. On 
the other hand, there were several 
union-card men in the lower House, 
elected by the majority party, some 
of them having been sent to the 
Legislature for the past ten or fif- 
teen years, all of them very clever 
and well-versed on parliamentary 
procedure, but not one of them 
could be considered, because we 
knew their past records on Labor 
legislation and, therefore, could not 
trust them. This, to be sure, is a 
sorry confession, but it is true, 
nevertheless. Holding membership 
in a union does not always mean 
that the man is a good union man, 
any more than holding membership 
in a church always means that the 
person holding such membership is 
always a good Christian. 

Bill Introduced 

Representative Robert E. Haas, 
of Allentown, who had also prepared 
a compensation bill, at our request, 
agreed to sponsor our measure, in- 
stead of his own. The compensa- 
tion amendments, as prepared by us, 
were, therefore, introduced in the 
lower House on Wednesday, Feb-; 
ruary 25, and, from that day until | 
the closing days of the session there | 
was a lively contest between the} 
friends of the measure and its oppo- 
nents. The bill, being a Labor 
measure, should have gone to the 
Committee on Labor and Industry, 
and the sponsor, Mr. Haas, asked 
the Speaker to send it there. But; 
Mr. Grundy’s ex-lobbyist, who was 
installed as secretary to the Speaker, 
sent it to the House ‘Pickle’ Com- 
mittee, known as Insurance. 

In the meantime, another com- 
pensation bill made its appear- 
ance. Representative Lucas, of 
Philadelphia, introduced a_ bill 
providing for the reduction of 
compensation from $12 to $10 a 
week and other outrageous muti- 
lations of the present law. This 
bill, we understand, was inspired 
by the soft coal operators. It was 
also referred to the Insurance 
Committee. 

The Committee showed no signs | 
of doing anything about the bills | 
referred to them and, except for the 
pressure we brought to bear, our | 
bill would have been allowed to did 
in committee. * They, finally, did 
agree to give usa hearing. All who 
spoke favored its passage and pre- | 
sented facts and figures showing, | 
not only the necessity, but justice | 
of the measure. After the public! 
hearing, the Committee went into! 
executive session and agreed to do| 
nothing, other than to announce! 
that, a week later, another hearing ' 
on the bill will be held, to give em- 
plofers a chance to be heard. No 
one has yet explained why the em-. 
ployers, many of whom were pres- 
ent at the first hearing, were not; 
heard then. To delay action was, 
of course, the real reason. 

A Coal Agent’s Work 

At the second hearing, Henry | 
Wilson, a former member of the| 
Legislature, from Jefferson County, 
representing the soft-coal opera- 
tors, dwelt, principally, upon the! 
virtues of the Lucas bill and con- 
demned, in scathing terms, the Haas 
bill. The Lucas bill, he contended, 
would remedy a great evil that now 
existed in the present compensa- : 
tion law, which provides extra com- 
pensation for the loss of a hand, 
erm, foot, leg, or eye; that an in- 
jured worker should be satisfied 
with $10 a week for the actual time 
he was unable to get around to work 
and should not be entitled to any 
xtra compensation for the loss of 
leg, arm, or eye. . ‘This loss,” 
Wilson said, “the injured worl.er 
should be compelled to contribute 
toward industry.” That was one 
of the reasons why he favored the 
Lucas bill, instead of the Federa- 
tion’s bill. 
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} in spite of a vigorous protest on the | 


| dozen members demanded, 
| Legislature, 
| bills 


| meant that our 


' day 


Pennsylvanta 





could manage to have all the other 
bills ready, except ours. The 
printers, on the other hand, didn’t 
seem to know anything about the 
bill. 





Mr. Wilson, evidently, believes 
that the loss of an eye, arm, or 
leg doesn’t mean anything if the 
loss of such member happens to 
belong to a worker. He laments 
the fact that the toilers do not, 
cheerfully, offer their limbs for 
slaughter on the altar of Greed. 
This is the same Wilson who, as 
a member of the Legislature in 
1915, when the compensation law 
passed, tried to kill it by helping 
to tack an _ unconstitutional 
amendment to the bill. Wilson, 
unfortunately, was born about 
500 years too late. 

Ben Clark, representing the soft 
coal interests, pleaded for the pov- 
erty-stricken coal operators; that 
what industry needed was not more 
expense, but bigger profit; that 
they were under a terrible expense 
and were not making any money; 
that the Legislature should not 
harass them with additional bur- 
dens but, instead, help them; that 
the coal operators. needed help; 
that the Haas Act would spell ruin 
to the soft coal industry, etc. 

Juggling by ‘Pickle’? Gang 

Representative Haas .took the 
wind out of Clark’s sails when he 
quoted figures compiled by expert 
actuaries, to show what the in- 
creased cost of compensation would 
be if his bill passed. 
mean only one-half of one cent a 
ton on coal and one-fourth cent on 
$10 worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and that even this would be 
paid by the consumer and not the 
employer. 

The Committee again went into 
executive session and decided to 
turn the bill over to a sub-commit- 
tee of five. This, of course, meant 
more delay. The sub-committee 
kept the bill for ten days, then 
handed it back to the Committee 
without any recommendation. The 
chief picklers once more postponed 
action but decided to meet again on 
oe following Monday night, April | 


On April 6, the ‘Pickle’? Com- 
mittee met again and, after having 
the bill in their possession exactly 
forty-one days, reported it back to 
the Legislature with a negative 
recommendation. The bill was then 
supposed to be dead and buried. 
The following day, Representative 
Miller offered a motion to the ef- 
fect that Haas Bill, No. 985, be put 
on the calendar, notwithstanding | 
the negative report of the Insurance 
Committee. 


92 against it. 

Our bill was now not only out of ; 
Committee, but on the calendar, | 
ready for first reading. The next 
day, Wednesday, it passed first 
reading. Once more, the invisible | 
government got busy. They failed | 
to kill the measure in Committee | 
and the 100 votes polled to put it) 
on the calendar convinced the wire-| 
pullers that we had enough votes to} 
have the bill passed. 

So, word was passed along to the} 
effect that more delay was eneded | 
to kill the bill. Six legislative days | 
before adjournment still remained 
——-enough to pass the bill. The or- 
der read, ‘“‘Adjourn for the week 


and cut the legislative days down ; 


' to five and thus avoid giving the bill 


second reading on Thursday.” So, | 
part of about one-half of the As- | 


semblymen, Speaker Bluett de-| 


/clared the motion to adjgurn the | 


Assembly until the following Mon-} 
day night carried, denying a di-| 
vision, or roll-call, which several | 
and the} 
with about ninety-five | 
on the calendar, adjourned, 
Wednesday, April 8, for the week. 
Parliamentary Tricks 

I have no recollection that such 
a thing ever happened before—the 
Legislature adjourning on a Wed- 
nesday, the week before final ad-| 
journment! The adjournment! 
bill could not get| 
second reading until Monday and 
final passage on Tuesday. If there 
would be ro more holdups, we could 
still get it passed, providing the 
Senate would take favorable action 
by reporting it out of -committee 
and giving it first reading the same 


it passed finally in the lower 





THE MAIL 


Editor, The New aly Linde: 

In your issue of May 30, Mrs.; 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, in an ar- 
ticle “Housing. for the Workers,” 
among other things, says: | 

“And we, therefore, urge upon! 
the voters consideration of the fol-| 


BAG 


lowing proposals to solve the hous-| g 


ing crisis. . . 

“(b) The creating, by Act of. the} 
Legislature, of municipal and tow n| 
housing Commissions with power to} 
carry through town planning, to 
build tenement houses, to control 
funds intendea for house-building 
purposes, to condemn and purchase | 
by eminent domain land and other 
real property, thus making it possi-} 
ble to wipe out slum districts and 
prevent the holding of land for 
speculative purposes.” 

As a matter of fact, the 
Government of England went into || 
the housing scheme, land specula-| 
tion’ increased by leaps and bounds; 
the owners of land doubled and| 
trebled the price, and the housing 


when 


scheme failed. There is only one 
way to solve the question, and that 
is, abolish all taxes on houses and 
collect the full value of the land for 
public needs—and palliatives are a 


waste of time. A partial applica-} 


| tion recently proved that the single 
| tax is the true remedy. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. George Lloyd. 








Structural tea Workers 


UNION, Local 361. Brooklyn 


reet 
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‘ harles Me Donnell 
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Paperhangers 








eee Unio 


LOCAL 4990 
Brotherbood of 
Painters, pee eg = and 
! : ne 
ut L vt REL GARDENS. 75 FE. 116th St. 
Irving Heideman, Meyer Cohen 
reside Ly -President 
E, J. Snyder, S. Ms atlin 
Ree. Sceretary fin. Secretary 


It would} 














The motion carried by; the machinery, they could do, be- 
a vote of 100 for the motion, and| hind the scenes, what they sacked} 
| enough votes to do in the open. % 


| little for the printer to do, 


ee 


For twenty-four hours, the 
Haas Bill, No. 985, was lost, or 
stolen. The next day, Wednes- 
day, April 15, the bill appeared 
in its regular place on the legis- 
lative file and then, fancy our 
surprise to find that, besides be- 
ing a day late, it suffered muti- 
lation.. The bill, during its ab- 
sence, had been sabotaged. Ten 
words were lifted out of the bill 
and ten other words, in no man- 
ner whatever related to compen- 
sation, were inserted. Only two 
more days of the legislative ses- 
sion were lef: when the mutilated 
bill was returned—one day short 
of the time necessary to have it 
passed and our efforts to give the 
injured workers, widows, and or- 
phans a better Workmen’s Com- 
pensation were defeated, not by 
the Legislature, but by the un- 
scrupulous, un-American tricks of 
Pennsylvania’s dictators, the con- 
scienceless tools of predatory 
wealth, and these are the ras- 
cals who bellow the loudest about 


their 100 per cent Americanism. 


House. We, promptly, proceeded 
to pave the way for rapid action 
in the Senate, once the bill got 
there. 

Among the bills on second read- 
ing, along with our own, were sev- 
eral that the invisible gavernment 
wanted passed. We, of course, 
knew that an effort would be made 
to show these’ measures special 
favor. 

The following Monday, April 13, 
when the House convened again, 
the calendar was, of course, loaded 
down with third-reading bills. Ac- 
cording to the House rules, all bills 
on final passage and third reading 
‘would receive first consideration, 
second-reading bills would be last. 
about 11 p. m., it was evident that 
they could not reach second-reading 
bills before midnight, the hour set 
to adjourn the day’s session. A 
motion was made to suspend the 
rules and give the “gang’s” pet 
bills second reading. Represent- 
ative Whitehouse,- of Schuyl- 
kill County, amended the motion to 
also include the Haas Bill, No. 985. 


HERE’S YOUR UNION, WHEN IT MEETS, AND WHERE 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Office: 239 EAST 84th STREET Telephone Lencx 4559 
Begular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAGILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Reo. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin, Secretary 


BRICKLAYERS UNION 


Local No. 9 
Office & Weadenartere, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, Zz in Was ae. Thane 6680 Stegs.| ] 
ffice open daily except Mondays from 9 A. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday lpvedi 
WILLIAM WENG GERT, President. Cc RLES PFLAGM, Fin. Sec’y. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President. JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer. 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y. ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent. 
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i United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th St. 
OFFICE; 501 EAST 161ST ST, Telephone Melrose 5674. 


THOMAS DALTON, President. CHAS, H, BAUSHER, = ant. 
A neqanenand ¥. EILERT. Fin. See’y. JOHN CLARK, Ree. Sec ae 
_ 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL 885 
67-69 Lexington Ayenue. Madison Square 5197. 
Regular meetings every. Dad and 4th Monday of the month, 


STELLI, President. 
MICHAFL CURTIN, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM GARDNER, Ree, Secretary 
N. VILLAOCI, Bus, Agent. 


CHABLES FIESELER, Fin. Secretary 8, 





Rather than stand for the amend- 
ment, the “gang” withdrew its 
original motion. Whitehouse then 
offered a motion to suspend the 
rules and to immediately take up 
the consideration of all second- 
reading bills. Rather than risk this 
motion, the tools of the invisible 
government fell over themselves in 
making motions to adjourn. A mo- 
tion to adjourn was defeated, and 
the Whitehouse motion to act at 
once on all second-reading bills 
passed by a vote of 116 to 67. Our 
bill, therefore, passed second read- 
ing on Monday, April 13, and, ac- 
cording to regular procedure, 
should have been on file for third 
reading and final passage the next 


SEE THAT YOUR ENGINEER WEARS 
THIS BUTTON! 


Il. U. S. and O. 
Engineers’ Local 56 


Meets every Friday at & 
P. M. at Brooklyn Labor 
Lyceum. Telephone Stage 
3944. Office hours, 8 to 
ew a ae 
P. M., Room 

F. BAUSCHER. “Fin, Sec. 








SUIT CASE, BAG AND PORT- 
FOLIO MAKERS’ UNION 


1l West 18th Street Chelsea 5427 
The Membership Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Board meet every second and 
fourth Mondays of the month at the 
office. gg meeting every first 
Thursday of the month, 

B. KWALWASSER, Secretary 
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United Brotherhood of 


nters & Joiners of America 


4215 3rd Ave,, corner Tremont Ave, 
Regular meetings every Monday evening 


Walter Anderkon, President Bert Post, Rec, Secretary James Datignan, Fin, Sec’y 
Vietor Sault, Vice President Josepb Vanderpool, Treas. Chas Nobis, Business Agent 


Board of Trusteea—Jos, Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 


Carpe 


Local Union 366 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 

Headquarters In the Brooklyn Labor. Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn Labor Lyecum. Telephone Stage 5414, Office hours, every @ay 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
SYDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 

Reo, Secretary. Trensarer. 
JOHN ees CHARLES FRIEDELL, 

Fin, Secretary. Business Agent. 


Office: 
except Thursday. 


JOHN HALKETT, 
Pr resident. 


FRANK HOFFMAN 
Vice-President . 





day. 





Labor Bill Disappears! 

There were three roll-calls affect- 
ing our bill and we carried all 
three. This convinced our oppo- 
nents that we had enough votes to 
pass the bill. The five dictators 
controlled by the invisible govern- 
ment did not control quite 'a major- 
ity of the votes cast in the As- 
sembly on our measure, but they 


IN: Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 


Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 
Board of Officers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 84TH Srueet, New YoukK City 
Frank Walter, H. ramen, 

President ec. Secretary 
A, Puggiotte, Wm, Dettelbae h, 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Secretary 
H. Volz, August Schrempf, 

Treasurer Business Agent 





United Brotherhood of 


CARPENTERS & JOINERS- OF AMERICA 


LOCAL UNION NO, 298, LONG ISLAND CITY 

Office and Meeting Room at Volkart’s Hall, 270 Prospect Street, 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening. Ph 
RICHARD DAMMAN, President 

drew Pranspill, Chas. T, Schwartz, 

Recording Sec’y Financial Sec’y 


Long Island City 
one; ASToria 0009 


Albert F. Miltner, 
Business Agent © 
- 


Pawlowtch, 
Vice-President 


Wm. 











did control absolutely the legisla- 
tive machinery, the Speaker, his 
secretary, the appointment of com- 
mittees which they carefully load- 
ed with a majority of their own 
gang whom they knew would stand 
without hitching. So, controlling 








United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet Ist and 30 Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board, Every Saturday, 12 Noon. 
M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 
GOLDOWSRY, Vice-Chairman 
Secretary-Treasurer 





M. 
M, FEINSTONE, 
eg 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS! 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED ee yy OF CARPENTERS & JOINERS 


OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue. Madison Square 4992. 
Regufar meetings every 2nd and 4th Monday. 
CHARLES JOHNSON, dr., President 
Michael Erlkson, Vice-Pres, Ed. M, Olsen, Fin’! Sec, Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gulbrandsen Charles Johnson, Sr. Ray Clar 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 

















To defeat us, our bill had to | 4 
be robbed of another legislative | ] 
day and they managed to do this. 
Someone was ordered to lose, or 
steal, the bill. So, on the day 
that the bill which proposed giv- 
ing a few dollars more to the 
victims of industry was to receive 


PAINTERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 892 
Office and Headquarters: 216 EB. 69th St. 
Tel. Regent 2625 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening 
David bit oie Clarence Barnes, 
resident Rec. Secretary 
Peter Goldie, J. 3. Connell, 
e-President Fin, Secretary ‘ 


| COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 


UNION, Local 63, 1. H.C. & C. L. of A, 
Yifice, 12 St. Marks Place. 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, 
DRY DOCK 606 
Meetings every Ist and 3rd Wednesday. 
JAMES M¢ YRAN. President. 
PETER FINNERAN JOHN MePARTL AN 
Ree. Secretary Fin. Secretary 


closed all day. 


JOSEPH MORAN 


DANIEL HAUNT 
Vice-l’res. Bus, Agent 
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final consideration, it could not be 
found. All bills were on file ex- 
cept one and that one was the 
ene amending the Compensation 
Law. 

Upon inquiry from those whose 
business it is to know we were told! 
that the printer was so busy that he 
didn’t have time to print it. Of 
course the bill had been printed 
several times and there remained 
other 
than fix up a few errors. Besides, 
it seemed strange that the printer 








WAITERS’ UNION | 
& Allied CAFETERIA WORKERS 


Local 219, H, & R.E.LA, & BLL, of A. 
Office & Headquarters 170 &, 80 St., N.Y, 
LENOX 1874 
Regular meetings every Tuesday, 3 P. M. 

Meyer Schachter, Chas. 8. Lowy 
President Bus, Agerit & Sec. é 
a 











‘PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51! 


Ueadauarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUB 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p, m, 


JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
 acaaattr Fin. Secretary 


M. McDONALD, G, F. BREHEN, 
Vice-President Rec, Secretary 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P, M 


Secretary Fin. Secretary MEETING HALL TO RENT 
et x FOR LABOR UNIONS AND. FRATER- 
. NAL SOCIETIES, Seating Capacity 350. f 


AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings ‘for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 








jNEW YORK SIGN WRITERS; 


Union Local No. 230 
Office and Meeting Room: 
hth Avenue Phone Chelsea 9549 


366 Eig 
gs 


Reguiar Meeting Every Monday. 

ecutive Board Meets jane. at 8 Dp. 

GEO, B. HOVELL, » &. CONLON, 
President » Bus, Agent 

4. 3. eae a D. 4. NAGLE, 
Ree. 
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iGerman Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St 
BRUNO WAGNER, President. 
CHAS. KOENIG, Ree. See’y. 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


Brooklyn, 





949 Willoughby Ave., 
Large and smal! hall 





suitable for all 


PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening The Boccutive Board Meets Every Friday 
Evening at THE LABOR TEMPLE 24 “BAS ‘T 84TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
2. SNL — Xt, JOLLER: AN, President and Business Agent. 


4. Businese om 
Tuomas ‘SHE Fin. JOHN emay 


RID: see JOHN DOOLEY 
| SEVEABY GALLAGHER, Ree. See’y OSEPH LeMONTE 











Upholsterers’ Union, Local No. 76 


Office 35 East 2nd St. Phone rchard 3283 
Meets Every 2d and 4th Wednesday, Beethoven Mall, 210 East 5th St., 6:30 Sharp 
RALPH LEVY, President 
VALENTINE, Vice-President HERMAN. ALPERT, Sec’y-Treasurer 

riEnen H. DEAMER, Bus. Agent S. BLOOM, Ree. Secretary 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Cabor ané 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 


Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 
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PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh $141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (ffice, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 Bast 104th Street. 


{ISADORE SLLVERMAN, 4. HENNENFIELD, 
Financtal Secretary Recording Treasurer 














occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. Stagg 3842. 


HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, AL M. C. & B W. of N. A. 
| $175 FB. B’way. * Orchard 5259 
| Meet every ist & 8rd Tuesday 
| 
' 








243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
NEW YORK, 
Association. 


Labor Temple 


Workmen's Educational 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 10 p. m. 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 
Balls. Telephone Lenox 1060. 


AL. GRABAL, Patent 
l. KORN 8. acost, 


Manager. 
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Phone Watkins 9188 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. 


eets Every 3rd Sunday of ery Month at 
SHIELDS HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKL YN 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 

Vice-President 

Jobn 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Douglas 
rganizer 








Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST lith ST. Phone: 
Negular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLACE 
ALBERT E, CASTRO, President 
Frank J. Flynn, 
Rec. 


WAT kins 7764 


Office: 
at 


Frank Schei, 
Sec’y Treas, 





Pat’k Hunion, 
Vice 











N. Y. —— Pressmen’s Union 


Local 51, International Printing Pressmen’s & Assistants’ Union 
Oftice: 22 WEST 16TH STREET Phone: CHE tsea 10262-10263 
Regular Mee 2nd Thursday at l. L. G W. U. Auditorium, 3 W. 16th St. 

PHILIP UMSTADTER, President PATRICK J, LYNCH, Vice-President 
John Donnelly, Chas. T. Stewart, Wm, Anthony, 

Rec. Sec’y Bus. Agent Sgt.-at-Arms 


ings lUvery, 





Edward Neway FE. 


Sec'y-Treas 
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iJOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Chemo == 





OF Queens County, New York, 

1 Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, 
Regular meetings every We 
Mic HAEL J. 
WILLIAM PIPOTA, 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS 
< ee ES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN 





Office ar +. ng Island City 

inesday at P. BM. 

McGRATH, President. 
Financlal Seeretary. 
Recording Secretary. 


Rasiness Agents. 
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UA Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 


Office 2023 Fifth Avenue, a Warlem 4878. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, nm. 1% Eust Sith Street 
WATTHEW 4. MORAN, President. iOHN W ALSH. Vice-Vresident, 
FRED DEIGAN, General-Secretary, TIMOTHY HOVEKINS. Secretary. 
ess 


Bus \e 
GEORGE MEANY DAVID HOLBORN JON VAT DREW, 
<< <a ee. oe ee ees es os ew ew ee = 


at 8 p. 


HASSETT 
— 
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U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

Office: 19 Fourth Avenue. Phone: Sterling 9753. 
Recular Meetiog every Monday evening. at 182 Clermont Avenue. Brookiyn. 
Executive Board meets every tiday evening, at the Office. 

Office open from 9 A, to 6 
THOMAS F. OATES 


Secretary-Treasurer. 








© ee eee ee vee: 


° P. M. 
CHARLES L, PETERSON ’ 
President. 











International Brotherhood of Pulp, 


Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers 


Affiliated with the American Federapion of Labor 
BURKE, President-Secretary, 163 Breadway, Fort Edward, New York. 





JOHN P. 














Joseph Rashbaum, Treasurer 
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True Patriotism 


—_—— 








PATRIOTISM IS NOT ENOUGH. 
By John Haynes Holjres. New 
York: Greenberg 


A Review by NORMAN THOMAS 


R. HOLMES’ title, taken from |. 


the noble words of Edith Cavell 

before her execution, '* a sound 
statement of a position which Social- 
ists have always held. (Whether 
Socialists have always acted on it 
is another and sorrier matter.) 
Briefly, Dr. Holmes argues that love 
of country is in itself a good thing. 
But when love of country (the 
nation). is united to a blind al- 
legiance to Government (the State), 
the resultant emotion (patriotism) 
is a “distinctively and wholly modern 
virtue,’ fraught with danger to 
mankind. All economic and socicl 
facts require an enlargement of 
loyalty to include the whole world. 
Internationalism and “that larger 
patriotism which is its soul” is on 
its way, but the question remains 
“as whether in its coming the world 
is to be racked into its doom, or is 
to arise at last triumphant from its 
agony to the welcome and nurture 
of the better day.” 

Truly that is a question which 
must come home to every heart. 
Dr. Holmes states the issue with 
real insight into history and psy- 
chology as well as with great elo- 
quence. One might wish that he 
had analysed more fully the eco- 
nomic factors in the present strife 
between nations—factors of which he 
is evidently aware. An analysis of 
these factors might perhaps some- 
what soften his antithesis between 
love of country and loyalty to the 
State. Unfortunately, many men 
and women not predisposed to wor- 
ship the State find that once the 
issue is drawn in the economic field 
between their nation and another, 
and still more after the economic 
struggle has led to war, they feel 
obliged to support their State lest 
their country be overrun by the 
That is part of the tragedy 


enemy. 
of our present irrational social 
organization. 

Toward internationalism of an 


effective sort and the nobler patriot- 
ism Dr. Holmes’ book is a real con- 
tribution. _Mazzini was one of the 
makers of Italy because he preached 
with flaming zeal the ideal of a 
united Italy to peoples sunk in petty 
provincial loyalties. What Mazzini 
did for Italy, prophetic voices in 
every country may yet do for man- 
kind. Through this book speaks one 
of those voices. 





Will Erect Monument 
To Louis A. Goldberg 
Comrades and friends of the late 
Louis A. Goldberg, who was Phila- 
delphia Manager of the Daily For- 
ward, were present at the Work- 
men’s Ciscle Cemetery, Fox Chase, 
Philadelphia, June 1, when a monu- 
ment was erected in his memory. 
Goldberg was well known in New 
York and Cleveland as well as Penn- 
sylvania. For a time he was a So- 
cialist organizer in the Brownsville 
section of this city; he later was 
party organizer in Cleveland. ‘The 
Philadelphia comrades invite New 


York comrades and friends to be) 


present at the erection of the 
monument. 





Forthcoming additiais to the Amer- 
ican Library, published by Albert & 
Charles Boni, are: Two new volumes, 
“Moby Dick” and “Mardi,” added to the 
defimitive edition of Melville’s works, 
edited with introductions by Raymond 
Weaver. The first two volumes pub- 
lished last fall were “Redburn” and 
“Israel Potter.” Two new volumes are 
also added to Bierce’s works, “The 
Monk” and “The Hangman’s Daugh- 
ter,” his only novel, and “The Devil’s 
Dictionary,” which H. L. Mencken says 
“contains some of the most gorgeous 
witticisms in the English language.” 


FOR GERMAN WORKERS 


Read and Circulate 


‘VOLKS-STIMME’ 


(The Voice of the People) 








The New German Weekly 
for New York and Eastern States 





Published Every Wednesday 
by the 
GERMAN GROUP OF THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY 


Subscription Rates: 


$2.00 for one year. 
$1.25 for six months. 


Single Copies 5 Cents. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 


107 NORTH 6TH STREET || 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














From the North 


By Selma} 


THE TREASURE. 


Lagerlof. Garden City: Double-|t 


day, Page and Co, 


THE LITTLE DARK MAN. By| 
Ernest Poole. New York: Mac- | 


are related stories of people 

seemingly very different fzom! 
the people of modern industrial so- 
called civilization. These folk in| 
Scandinavia and Russia are open- 
ly superstitious in the old es- 
tablished mannerj a manner | the 
folk of today flatter themselves 
they have outgrown, but which, if 
clearly analysed, would doubtless | 
prove to be only shifted, transferred | 
into an up-toedate argot or un- | 
recognized tradition. 

“The Treasure” is a simple tale 
of sixteenth-century Sweden—a bit 
of folk lore of as recent a date 
as the late 1500’s, told with the 
simple, vivid descriptive ability 
which is one of its author’s marks 
of genius. It has that indefinable 
atmosphere of the Scandinavian 
legends; ruthlessness and_ stead- 
fastness are surely pa:t of that 
atmosphere—and stark beauty. a 

There is a great deal of charm, 
likewise, in the four sketches brought 
together by Mr. Poole. They have 
that quality of mystery, of the un- 
fathomable unknown,. which one 
encounters in Russian stories. They 
are plain, unvarnished tales of, war- 
nings from some source, unaccount- 
able except throughthe supernatural, 
and tales which have grown up 
around some typical natural phe- 
nomenon, like “Mother Volga.” - It 
appears that Mr. Poole has a genu- 
inely sympathetic understanding of 
Russian character which he passes 
on to his reader. 


millan. 


His 3 are two books in which 


M. F. 


A Modern Classi 


SOUTH WIND. With a Special 
Introduction by the Author. By 
Norman Douglass. The Modern 
Library. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 








HIS is an exceedingly clever 
satire that first appeared in 
1915. Its reception by the 
critics was, that of a masterpiece, 
and it it was given an abundance 
of favorable criticism. Mr. Douglass 
blazed a trail which led to what 
may be called the sophisticated 
school of literature; for since his 
work appeared many new authors 
have followed his signposts. Of 
“South Wind,” Professor Saintsbury 
wrote to the author the following 
letter: 

Permit me to be tedious, as 
well as illegible. I am seventy- 
five. I have read more novels 
than a man of 750 ought to have 
done. For some twenty years I 
used to review hundreds or there- 
abouts of English and scores of 
French as they came out. For 
another twenty years, the first 
of this so-called age, I have come 
across just two new novelists who 





have given me something that 
I recommend to a friend. The 
author of “‘South Wind” is the 
second in order of time, not rank. 
The action of the story takes | 
place on an island, “two-thirds im- 
aginary. And the remaining third 
of it is distilled out of several Medi- 
terranean islands; it is a composite | 
place.” The characters “who have | 
their being in “South Wind” could | 
only have come from ‘the brain of | 
a genius. The story is not only | 
brilliant but amusing, and some of | 
society’s pet customs and super- | 
stitions are so cleverly ridiculed | 
that those whose toes are trod upon | 
can only smile and forgive—and | 
later awake to the realization that | 
the author’s meaning was too subtle | 
for them to entirely grasp at first. | 
It is not putting it too strong to | 
say that “South Wind” is one of the; 


very few classics of its time. 
M. D. W. 





What peace is there between the| 
hyena and the dog; and what peace 
between the rich man and the poor? | 
Wild asses are the prey of lions in 
the wilderness; so poor men are 
pasture for the rich... . / A poor 
man speaketh, and they say, What} 
is this? And if he stumble, they; 
will help to overthrow him—Ec-| 
em. 





A. Year 


of Labor Government 








A Review by WM. M. FEIGENBAUM 





LD (1923- 
New 
$2.00. 


J. RAMSAY MacDON 
1925). By “Iconoclast.” 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 


is istiliantly * written book 
ne snaghinia the recbrd that was 
brought down to 1923 by “Icon- 
oclast” in her earlier book, “The 
Man of Tomorrow.” In the present 
y-lume she tells the story of the 
great adventure of the Labor Gov- 
ernment, and appraises the character 
of the chief figure in political So- 
| cialism today.. 

In 1924, when MacDonald per- 
suaded the Labor party to take up 
the reins of government, there was 
an air of buoyancy in the party. 
People thougnt politically. There 
was a note of hope. That note was 
sounded by MacDonald. For about 
six months, or up through the Lon- 
don Settlement, that note persisted. 
People looked toward the MacDon- 
ald Ministry with faith. Its per- 
formances justified that hope. 

Then there was a change; almost 
imperceptible at first, and then be- 
coming more and more noticeable, 
until it appeared as if a storm had 
broken upon the Government. The 
Russian treaty war an_ incident. 
The Campbell prosecution and its 
discontinuance was a pawn in the 
game. The. biscuit automobile was 
used to the limit. The “Red Let- 


ter” that was alleged to have been 
sent by the arch meddler and 
muddler, Gregory Zinoviev, was 


used to prove that MacDonald was 
a Bolshevik agent and that the 
Bolsheviks were a terrible danger. 

Briefly stated, this is the story: 
The Tories had the largest number 
of members in the House following 
the 1923 poll, but not a majority. 
They had appealed to the country 
on the issue of Protection and 
there was a substantial majority 
against them. That majority was 
composed of 191 Socialists and 150 
Liberals. Under the British parlia- 
mentary system, it was possible for 
that party of 191 (in a House of 
615) to assume the powers of Gov- 
ernment. The vote of censure that 
turned out the Tory Government 
was a simple motion “That this 
Government has not the confidence 
of the people,’ and it was carried 
by a combined Labor and Liberal 
vote. Now, in justifying his sup- 
port of the Labor Government, the 
leader of the Liberals, the ‘husband 
of Margot Asquith, repeatedly told 
his party that the Labor Govern- 
ment held on only by virtue of the 
favor of the Liberals and that he 
could turn it out whenever he 
wanted to. 

But in vote after vote the La- 
bor party triumphed; it put through 
many reforms and many of the 
brilliant younger men of the Lib- 
eral party were deserting to La- 
bor. The Liberals had to do some- 
thing to make good Mr. Asquith’s 
boast. And the campaign of ca- 
lumny, of lying, of unmitigated 
mudslinging that resembled a typi- 
cal American campaign, was the 
result. 

It is good to have the story in 
print. It is a shameful one; it 


| shows us that the nice, polite Tories 


and Liberals, who say that they are 
so friendly with everyone who dif- 
fers from them, are just like the 
| represe ontatives of Capitalism in any 
other country when their power is 
menaced; that is, they will fight | 
like tigers, fairly if they can—but 
unfairly if they must. And they 
fought a dirty fight! 

MacDonald’s ministry will always | 
be remembered as one of the glories | 
of England. His work in clearing 
the air of Europe, the friendly | 
methods of approach to diplomats 
and statesmen in other countries, 
his appeal to the decent in the peo- | 
ples in the countries he was deal- 
ing with—that work alone 


men of all time. He is a Socialist, 
you see, and in office he remem- 


| bered, as a Socialist, it is the duty 


of nations to bring’ happiness to 


|men and women and children, not 
| to serve an empty and barren and | 
“honor” at no; 
That is what his | 


mythical national 
matter what cost. 


statesmanship meant; it drove Poin- | 
caré from power in France by con- |! 


vincing that country that England 
was not its enemy. He brought 
Germany back into the family of | 


| nations, thus establishing real peace | 
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will | 
rank him among the great states-| 
| The management-has gotten out? 


for the first time in a decade. He 
was responsible for taking the 
troops out of the Ruhr, for the 
newer, better, cleaner spirit in the 
world. 

And that wouldn’t do. The So- 
cialist blighter had to be exposed. 
Winston Churchill had said that La- 
bor was not fit to govern, and Mac- 
Donald was proving that he was 
wrong, Asquith had to make good, 


the trap was set. 

The most valuable part of the 
book is a careful study of the so- 
called “red letter.” 
talist press had been raising the 
“Bolshy” bogie. MacDonald was a 
tool of Moscow. He was taking 
orders from Zinoviev. And so, while 
he was on one of the most gruelling 
political campaigns any man ever 
erdured, while he was physically 
worn out and mentally exhausted, 
the trap was sprung. Of course 
the letter may have been a forgery; 
but that really doesn’t matter. 


ing a thing like that and he has 
written even more insane “theses” 
that have been issued with ail the 
solemn pomp of an important per- 
son. MacDonald was in Wales, 
without a secretary. His staff in 
the Foreign Office (almost exclu- 
sively Tories) sent him the text of 
the “red letter,” together with a 
draft reply to be handed to Chris- 
tian Rakowsky. MacDonald re- 
drafted the letter, sent it back and 
instructed his underling in the 
Foreign Office not to make the mat- 
ter public without hearing from him; 
and in any event not to take any 
action without first assuring him- 
self that the Zinoviev letter was 
genuine. 

The Foreign Office thereupon dis- 
obeyed the orders of its chief and 
made public the Zinoviev letter and 
a reply, signed by one of the under- 
lings. Now, that letter, “Iconoclast” 
points out, contains two paragraphs 
so much at variance with each other 
that they were undoubtedly written 
by two different hands. For ex- 
ample, Paragraph 3 says that the 
Communist International is “in 
intimate connection and _ contact 
with the Soviet Government,” and 
that “No Government will ever tol- 
erate an arrangement with a for- 
eign Government by which the latter 
is in formal diplomatic relations of 
a correct kind with it whilst at the 
same time a propagandist body or- 
ganically connected with that for- 
eign Government encourages and 
even orders subjects of the former 
to plot and plan revolutions for its 
overthrow.” In other words, when 
that note was handed to Mr. Rakow- 
sky, it meant the end of relations 
between Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. 

Paragraph 5, however, says in 
| effect the same thing, but in words 
as different in tone from the above 
paragraph as the newer MacDonald 
diplomacy differed from Curzonian 
diplomacy. In that paragraph 
(too long to be quoted here) Mac- 
Donald left the way opeff for con- 

















Winston had to make good. And so| 


The venal Capi- ; 


Zinoviev is quite capable of writ- | 


tinued friendly intercourse to the 
end that the crazy tactics of Zino- 
vie~ would lose the force th+y had 
when ‘.ey dealt with a nation gov- 
erned by stiff-necked reactionaries. 
While Pzragraph 3 closed the door 
in the face of the Russian people 
and immensely strengthened the 
Zinovievian reaction. 

Now, how did both those para- 
graphs get into tne same docur-ent? 
“Tconoclast” makes a guess at it. 
She says that she knows MacDon- 


on party committees with him. She 
says that when he has a document 
before him, or draft resolution, he 
interlines his own words, but it is 
a trick of his not to strike out that 
which he discards. The reasor., she 
says, is that he might have both the 
fore him in debate. 
the door-slammed-in-the-face note, 
ending ali hope of future friendli- | 
ness and strengthening the hands of 
the die-hard Communist reaction- | 
aries in Moscow. MacDonald dis- 


spirit of friendliness, in the spirit 
tha: alone will restore the relations 
between Russia and the rest of the 
world. But in acordance with an 
old party habit of his, 
strike out that which he discarded in 
his working draft. 
would see all the angles and corners 
rounded off, all the discrepancies 
reconciled. The instructions were 
emphatic not to 
without further word. 
structions were disobeyed, 
| hodge-podge that was released be- 
came a Government document. It 
was the red flag. Two million wo- 
men who, otherwise wouldn’t have 
voted came out and 
the people who plotted that trick. 
And so the glorious adventure of | 
the Labor Government died. 


Those in- 


“Tceonoclast” 
nating things about MacDonald’s | 
personality; he is a reserved man, 
a defiant man, a nan who is so ab- | 
sorbed in what he i. doing that he 
may very well offend those with | 
whom he is not working. But a 
man of vision; like William Mor- 
ris, he is the kind of a Socialist | 
who sees in Socialism not merely 
better wages and more hours in| 
which to drink beer, but rather a 
release of all the faculties of man- 











kind for a better, a finer and a 
nobler life. To serve that Ideal he 
risked jail and his liberty and his 


life. To serve that ideal he never 
yielded an inch on his principles. | 
To serve that ideal he was willing 
to lead the most perilous adventure 
in all Socialist history—or to go 


He is here pictured as a glorious, 
selfless character. 

The book reveals a 
character in a remarkable period. 
To be worthy of such a subject it 
must be a remarkable book. And 
it is. No Socialist should fail to 
familiarize himself with it. 














Of the many monuments to the 
| strength and accomplishments of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
| Workers’ Union, Unity House, the 

| Summer home in the Blue Ridge | 
Hills of Pennsylvania, can easily be! 
| called the most beautiful. 

| Unity House opens its doors Fri- 

| day, June 12, and all indications are 


| that it will enjoy as prosperous a| 


| season as it has known. The Sum- 
| mer home has been taken over by! 
| the International Union and it will 


offer services which will even be an! 


improvement over the satisfying ac- 
commodations of other years. 


a beautifully illustrated. descriptive 
pamphlet telling of the Summer 
|Camp. It says: 

“Words cannot do justice to the 
rare beauty of the place and the 
camera fails to capture in 


| 
panorama, 


To appreciate it all, one must ac-| 
| tnally be there to see and feel for | 
one’s self. 

“The Unity House certainly is 


it by 
institution. 


| run for profit; nor is 
| means a philanthropic 


t is purely and simply a self-sup- | 


porting workers’ home, owned by a 
| great Labor union, and maintained 


| for the single purpose of providing | 


each and every worker bel*-rging to 
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drab | 
black and white the ever-changing | 
the inspiring landscape. | 


not a private business enterprise, | 
any | 


it with the opportunity of enjoying 
a vacation under ideal surroundings 
and incomparable conifort and 
pleasure at a minimum cost. Fur- 
thermore, the hospitality of the 
Unity House 
| to our own members but to those 
lof all without ex- 


Labor unions 
| ception. 
“In its ownership, management 


| and purpose, it may well be said 
that the Unity House is a unique 
establishment, exceptional in that it 
is the only workers’ Summer resort 
' of its type and size known to the 


| workers’ world. 


primarily 
sat isfy - 
needs, 


“The management is 
concerned in providing and 
ing in so far as possible the 
desires and requirements of the 
thousands of workers who visit the 


Unity House. 


ald’s methods from having served | 


disearded and his own versions be- | 
Now, Mr.! 
Gregory wrote the old-style note, } 


carded that paragraph and rewrote | 
it in the new spirit, the Socialist | 


he did not | 


The final draft | 


release anything. 


and the) 


lined up ond 


tells us some fasci-| 


back into obscurity or even obloquy. | 


remarkable | 


is extended’ not only} 





| Oh, Hell! 
| A Review by DAVID P. BERENBERG 


HELL’S PLAYGROUNDS. By Ida 
Vera Simonton. New York: Bren 
tano’s. $2.00. 


HE author of this novel re- 

cently won a suit against Leon 

Gordon, the playwright. She 
accused Gordcn of having stolen his 
play “White Cargoes’’ from the 
pages of this book, which had been 
published as early as 1912. She is 
said to have obtained some fabu- 
lous sum like a million dollars in 
damages. Now that seems to me 
one of the most horribly unfair 
| situations that I have yet met with. 
| The play, which I have seen, is in- 
| teresting. It is exciting; it is not 
| more poorly constructed than most 
plays produced by play carpenters; 
| 
| 





'it has held the interest of intelli- 
gent audiences for hundreds of 
evenings. And the book? Drivel. 
|If Gordon got anything from the 
| book, it was merely the ghost of his 
| idea, a few. hits as to the setting, 
and a bare suggestion for two of his 
| characters. The outstanding figure 
| of Gordon’s play, Witzel, is a mere 
| shadow in the book. The Gaboe 
naise of Miss Simonton’s book is not 
even the ghost of Tondoleyo, the 
only woman in Gordon’s play. ' Gor- 
don probably saw the book before 
he wrote his play, but he no more 
copied his play from the book than 
Shakespeare copied “Julius Caesar” 
from Plutarch. The learned judge 
| thought otherwise; which shows. 
merely the judge knows more law 
than literature. 

If Gordon had not .resurrected 
this book (and I say Gordon. ad- 
| visedly) it would have gathered 
dust jn second-hand shops eternally. 
| It will now have a brief vogue, but 
; even the publicity attendant upon 
the case of Simonton vs. ‘Gordon 
cannot keep it alive for long. It is 
prolix and it is dull. It is writ- 
ten by a lady who is capable of 
| harboring in her mind at one-time 
the following ideas: (1) That all 
exploration of Africa by the whites 
is bad for Africa; (2) That.the Af- 
ricans are an inferior race. who 
| ought to be kept rigidly in their 
places; (3) That the English, and 
by attraction the Americans, are 
destined to rule vast empires. I 
| suspect the book was first con- 

ceived as a tract—one.of those that 
synchronized with Morel’s exposure 
of conditions in the Belgian Congo. 
It is a poor tract. 

The very worst thing about the 
book js its style. It is studded with 
| such atrocities as “twas” and “tis,” 
| At every opportunity the author 
| airs her French. She takes hér 
| hero hunting for the sheer pleasure 
it gives her to describe With suit- 
| atle Latin names the plants of the 
| African jungle. 

She knows nothirg of the art of 
writing. The unusual nature of 
her setting carries the reader fur- 
ther than’ he woula normally care 
to go in a bceok so poorly written. 
But Miss Simonton is too weak for 
her theme. it doesn't get away 
from her. It bags down. 

Well — only a_ reviewer 
| read to the end. 
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Other-Worldly Drama 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


“Z, 

HE slowly revolving circle of 
I dramatic history has brought the 
gods upon the stage again, The 
“other-worldly” plays of today have 
kin among the masterpieces of ancient 
Greece, where fates and furies, satyrs 
and demigods, even the rulers of high 
Olympus frisked or thundered in the 
amphitheatres. The theatrical gods of 
Greece degenerated into a form that | 
the Romans welcomed as “deus ex 
machina”-—god out of the machine; an 
immortal who came down from above, 
to command a play to end properly— 
somewhat as Gilbert’s conquering pi- 
rates suddenly yield at the mention of 
Queen Victoria’s name.” (Many a play- 
wright today prays vainly for such 
help.) In the Dark Ages the light of 
God was withdrawn from the stage, 
where the Devil flourished in multi- 
plied manifestations, attaining his | 
greatest glory, of course, in the legend 
of Faust. Meanwhile the supernatural 
came in other guise: ghosts invaded 
the theatre. The» single wrath of 
Hamlet's father is a pallid lgnely crea- 
ture beside the battalions of spectres 
some of the tragedies of blood reveal— 
again captured in modern burlesque in 
Gilbert’s host of ancestors stepping 
from their portraits in “Ruddigore.” 
like the earth, modern 








However, 





drama has moved forward while com- 
pleting its cycle. It achieves the 
other-worldly in any of three ways, all 
justified insofar as they are success- 
ful. The dramatist may boldly bring, 
to mix among his creatures of flesh 
and blood, others of more spiritual ex- 
traction: the wraith of the drowned 
girl in Strindberg’s “Spook Sonata”; 
the ghost of the baroness, who kills 
the here in Grillparzer’s “Ancestress”; 
the student’s spirit, that haunts the 
heroine in “The Dibbuk,” recently 
shown in the Yiddish Art Theatre; the 
ancestors in “The Yellow Jacket”; or 
the strange gods of Dunsany—and pos- 
sibly suggestions in such plays as “The 
Return of Peter Grimm” and “The: Ser- 
vant in the House.” The playwright 
may also, with greater courage, trans- 
port his “real” characters to the other 
world, and draw down heaven or praise 
the pits of hell upon his platform: hell] 
in “Man and Superman,” in “A Moral- 
ity Play for the Leisure Classes,” and 
in “The Adding Machine”; heaven, too, 
in “The Adding Machine”; the judg- 
ment seat in “Liliom” and (after the 
Styx is crossed) in “Outward Bound”; 
the emptiness of eternity in “The Glit- 
tering Gate.” 

He may, finally (and with more cau- 
tion), wrap the other-worldly in the 
mist of dream, so that the whole is 
admittedly but a vision, with the char- 
acter waking at the close, a sadder 
and wiser man, 





“Bachelor’s Brides” 


Charles Horace Malcolm’s 
New Farce at the Cort 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
Theatre Very Amusing | 

> yaaa ean j 
the new farce } 
comedy by Charles Horace Malcolm 
that opened last week at the Cort 
Theatre, may not solve any profound 
historical, economic, sociological or 
moral problems, but it gives one a hil- 
arious evening; and there are those 
who believe that that is enough for 
any one play to do. 

It is all about an English gentleman 
with a moderately lurid past who finds 
happiness in the love a beautiful 
American girl. She is heiress to a} 
million, but she doesn’t tell him. He | 
is heir to an earldom, but he doesn’t | 
tell her, Their love is earnest and 
unselfish, Comes then his conscience | 
and the memory of his—ahem!—inti- | 
macy with ladies other than his be- | 
loved Mary Bowing. Come then stir- 
ring events, such as a mysterfous baby 
sent in the a wedding pres 
ent, and a effect that 
certain gen to sue his 
wife for him co- 
respondent, 

Now, Major Percy Ashfield has had |} 
a normal bachelor’s life; and although 
we learn in the last minute of the play 
that the neby is ie lawfully begotten | 
child of Catherine Tweed and her law- | 
fully oiehaeal speek tien Percy doesn’t 
know it, and he remembers a lurid 
evening he once spent that might very 
well have accounted for the baby. And | 
at one time he was found under the | 
bed of his friend’s wife; he was only | 
looking for a ar but but how | 
was the husband to know | 

It all comes to a boil in the course | 
dream in which his fiancee, his | 

| 
i 


“Bachelor’s Brides,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of 


n guise of . 
letter to the 
tleman about 


divorce naming 


a 
1S 
as 


coll ton, 


9 
it. 


of a 
two'lady friends, the uncle and guar- 
dian his lady love, and his mother 
all get balled up in a hodge-podge that | 
is ohne of the funniest scenes in the 
current theatre. 

Of course, it 
Percy clears himself 
to his arms, 
her baby her 
grieved husband f 
while t character 
and then unscrambled the 
a whale of a good time, 
do you want? 


of 


all-comes out all right. | 
and Mary comes | 
Catherine gathers 
bosom and the ag- 
orgives his wife. But | 
are getting jelled } 
audience has 
and what | 


| 
| 


while 


to 


ne 


more 
The bright lin 
casion Walter Kingsford Robert, 
the faithful butler of Percy, ready at 
a moment's notice to lie out of a situa- | 
tion, t what have 
you? which just 
another author the 
convincing as 


star of the oc- 


ng 
1s as 


o nurse a baby, or 
Cl 


name 


larles Davis 


for the of 
fee Womengare played | 
Patrick, Ann Dela- | 
ith, 
the 
—they 


beautifully 
field Olive 
hard lecide 


which 


It is a 


three | 
are | 


teeves-Sm 
among 
the m iutiful 

all e ] 
ail eye-filling. | 
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MADELEINE FAIRBANKS, 
one of the principal reasons of 
the 
L. 


show 


success of 


“Mercenary Mary,” 


Lawrence Weber’s musical 


at the Longacre. 





|\Salsburg Festival 
Program Completed 


HE, full program, dates and de- 
tails of the famous dramatic and 
musical festiyal at Salzburg this 
summer was announced this week from 
the offices of Morris Gest, who in 
receipt of a cabbe from Max Reinhardt, 
general director of the enterprise. 


is 

















MARY BLAIR 
will take over the role of Abbie 
Putnam in “Desire Under the 
Elms,” at the Geo. M. Cohan The- 
atre. O’Néeill’s drama is now in 
its 30th week. 








Visitors to the festival will be issued 
Austrian pass visa on the 
frontier from July 1 through August 
30 on presentation of tickets or an 
Continental railroads 
will provide direct train service before 
after each performance to and 
from Viennagnd all important resorts. 


special 


The festival wilt open with the pres- 
entation of “The Great Salzburg World 
written by Hugo von Hof- 

performances to be given 

14, 15, 19, 20. 23 and 24. 
Miracle” will be presented August 
17, 18, 21, 22, 26, 27 and 29 with 

Lady Diana Manners in the role of the 
| Madonna and Rosamond Pinchot as the 
oth productions will be housed 
f the Prince- 


mannsthal, 
August 13, 


16, 


Nun. 





Archbishops. 


The Vienna 
performances 


State Opera will give | 
each of Mozart’s | 
Juan,” to be conducted by Drv} 
Muck; Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
with Dr. Franz Schalk con- 
and Donizetti’s “Don Pas- 
the direction of Dr.| 
The operas will be pre- 
Salzburg Muni The- 
30. 


two 
“Don 


Figaro,” 
ducting, 
quale,” under 
sented in the cipal 
August 24 to 
hree orchestral 
na Philharmonic Society are sched- 

August 30 and 31, and five 
music concerts by noted Cen- | 
orchestras will held 
August 13, 15, 19, 


concerts by the 
Vier 
uled for 


chamber 


+ 92 


ral European 
Mozarteum, 


be 
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Rather Odd 


“Odd Man Out” Twists 
Cleverly in the Eternal 
Triangle at the Booth 


The idea behind “Odd Man Out,” 
the new comedy by Paul Fox and 
George Tilton, at the Booth Theatre, 
is sufficiently ingenious and novel to 
develop through a pleasant evening. 
To enjoy it, however, we must first 
travel to an imaginary land where per- 
sons somewhat different from those 
we know may be supposed to dwell; 
at least, that is the impression pro- 
duced by Dickon Bancroft. He is a 
happy husband, he loves his wife, would 
not be without her, yet spends only 
two weeks of the year in her company 
and allows her complete freedom of 
adventure and outside love. The lady 
seems to require constant change, and 
to be quite able to secure it; at the 
beginning of the play we find her 
mourning her husband’s death by en- 
gaging in a flirtation with a wealthy 
roue and at the same time reviving 
within herself her first “and only real” 
love. for a young and penniless felivw. 

The point of the play seems to be 
that she loves her husband without 
recognizing the fact, or else merely 
that there is, after all, and after all 
the world has to offer, no place like 
home—as a place to return to, a place 
of refuge and rest. At any rate, when 
Julie Bancroft discovers that going off 
to marry the poor lad she once loved 
and so sentimentally sought to con- 
vince -herself she loved again—when 
she finds that her departure with him 
means leaving Dickon for ever, she 
turns about-face and runs off for a 
cruise with the roue. This is a tre- 
mendgous relief to Dickon, also, for he 
now knows she will come back to him. 
Just why he should want her to (aside 
from the personal charm of Alma 
Tell, who plays the part) difficult 
to determine. 

One must confess 
tion with the play: much of the dia- 
logue is very clever, but just as one 
records with a granted smile a worth- 
while phrase, along comes a comment 
banal and obvious, waving its signals 
high. The exits and entrances were — 
not well managed; 
be ushered in and out with greater 
caution than the authors displayed. | 
But the acting, especially 
E. Anson, was smooth and natural, 
perhaps tipped the scales so that “Odd 
Man Out” will not go down. 
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a certain irrita- 
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“Wildfire,” by George 
V. Hobart and George 
Broadhurst at the Capitol 


Theatre, beginning Sun- 
the Vitagraph pro- 
This 


The. Capitol 
day, will present 
ion “Wildfire.” 
zation of 
name by George 
Broadhurst which enjoyed a year’s run 
Broadway and several subsequent 
the road, 
company to Havana, Cuba, to 
bring back the most thrilling race epi- 
sides that could be “shot.” T. Hayes 
who directed the picture, spent 
Oriental Park and 
ual race stuff, fly- 


on 
on 


weeks at 
finally got some act 
ing horses, yelling crowds, thrilling 
finishes and regular race-track 
sphere. The cast is headed by Aileen 
Pringle and she is supported by Edna 
Murphy, Herbert, Edmund 
Breese, Antrim Short, 
Tom Blake, and Will 
Archie. 
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-~ America’s Foremost Theatres and Hits, Direction of Lee & J. Lr Suber 








WINTER GARDEN 


Evenings, 8:25. Matinees, Thes, & Sat. 
4TH BIG MONTH 


“A fine and hilarious night.” 
—E. W. OSBORN, Eve. World. 


with CHARLES PURCELL 
And ‘a Great Cast 











THEATRE, 44th 


BROADHURS St. W. of Bway 


Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 
The MESSRS. SHUBERT Present 


(oH 


“MAN OR DEVIL” 


By JEROME K. JEROME 
Author of “THE PASSING OF THE 
THIRD FLOOR’ BACK” 
Staged by LAWRENCE MARSTON 


CENTURY THEATRE 
NEW SUMMER PRICES: 
50c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 


Wed. Mat., Best Seats, $2.50 
(All plus 10 per cent Tax) 





Life and Music of Offenbach. 
Cast of 250—Kosloff Ballet of 
50—Symphony Orchestra. 



































THEATRE 


44th ST. WEST OF BROADWAY 


Evs, 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 2:30. 
THE MESSRS. SHUBERT PRESENT 
AN ALL-STAR REVIVAL 
OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S 


with MARGUERITE NAMARA 


WILLIAM DANFORTH, TOM BURKE, 
LUPINO LANE, BARBARA MAUREL, 
SARAH EDWARDS, STANLEY FORDE. 
ELSA PETERSEN and a CHORUS OF 

100 VOICES. , 








JOLSON’S THEATRE 


59th Street and Seventh Avenue. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 


CHANIN’S 
‘THEATRE 


46TH ST. dust West of Broadway 


Eves. 8:30. Matinee Sat. ONLY, 2:30. 
6th MONTH’ of. RECORD 
BREAKING BUSINESS 





Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Symphony Orchestra of 40 
Singing Chorus of 100 
Balcony (Reserved) 
$1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 
Good Seats at Box Office 


The Laugh Sensation 


_By.JAMES GLEASON 
(Co-author of ‘‘The Fall Guy’’) 
and RICHARD TABER 



































W Ny LONGACRE 


Crenar, WEBER'S 


It’s the first Mend, a 
Music byGon Conrad - » Staged by W WILL 1AM B: FRIEDLANDER | 


ELTINGE THEATRE 


42nd Street, West of Broadway. 
Eves. 8:30. Matinee Sat. ONLY, 2:30. 


THE COMEDY TRIUMPH! 


THEA W.46 ST. Eves: $e $this is SLING 


mary Man) 


HY i comedies: 


Seeeeecseveece 








REGULAR 
ENGAGEMENT 
BEGINS 
MONDAY 
NIGHT, 8:30. 


* 


“SUCH A PLAY 
AS MAY COME 
TO US BUT 
ONCE IN Four ““""" 
CENTURIES.” 
—<Stark Young, 
tmes,. 


“WILL RUN 
FOR MANY 
MONTHS.” 


—Percy 
Hammond 


o-oo 





a small cast must | 


that of A. | 
and | 


w. L. A 


|} ace seating 6,000 people. 
| Rothafel—known 


the famous play of the same | 
V. Hobart and George | 


Vitagraph sent its | 


atmo- 


| Donald and 


Rotary 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


GARRICK 


“GARRICK GAIETIES” 


CORKING MUSICAL REVUE 


GUIL Devers: 


BERNARD SHAW’S famous Comedy 


LIONEL ATWILL, HELEN HAYES, HELEN WESTLEY, 
ALBERT: BRUNING, 
TRAVERS, 


KLAW Thea. 


THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 


THE 


A COMEDY BY SIDNEY HOWARD 


RICHARD BENNETT 


By JAMES GLEASON 
(Co-author of ‘“‘Is Zat So?’’) 
and GEORGE ABBOTT 


with ERNEST TRUEX 





Evenings, 8:30. 


65 West 35th Street. 
2:30. 


Matinees, Thursday & Saturday, 














(Cla: Ati 
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52nd Street West of B’way, 
Mats. Thurs, & Sat., 2:15. 


Telephone: Columbus 8229 


AR and CLEOPATRA 


WITH 


SCHUYLER LADD, HENRY 
EDMUND ELTON and seventy others. 
Staged by PHILIP MOELLER. 





Eves. 8:40, 


45th St., W. of Bway. 
at 2:40. 


Matinees: Wed. and Sat. 


KNEW 
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Rothafel to Have 
Own Movie Palace 


NOTHER moving picture theatre 
is now being planned for upper 
Broadway—a moving picture pal- 
Samuel L. 
by radio fans as 
Roxy—announced at a dinner of the 
Club, Tuesday night, at the 


Hotel McAlpin; that the new theatre 


| known as the Roxy Theatre will go up 


on the site of the car-barn at Seventh 


avenue and Fiftieth street, and wili 


is a picturi- | represent an investment of about $6,- 


| 000,000. Demolition of the car barns 
will begin in August and the new the- 
atre will be ready in the fall of 1926. 
The stage will be the largest ever in- 
corporated in this kind of structure. 


Mr. Rothafel is now in charge of | 
presentations at the Capitol Theatre. 
| He is of the present type 
of nfotion entertainment wit 
music and brought his ideas to New 
York from the Middle West about 
twelve years ago. 
radio entertainers he is known to mil- 
lions of radio devotees throughout the 
United States as “Roxy and His Gang.” 


Douglas Fairbanks’ New 
Film “Don Q” Opens at 
Globe Theatre, June 15| > 


The world premiere of Douglas Fair- 
banks’ new film offering, 
of Zorro,” will take place at the Globe 
June 15. Mary Astor has the 
feminine role, with Jack Mc- 
Donald Crisp, the latter | 
of whom also directed the picture, in 
the chief male supporting roles, Others 
in the list of players are the Countess 
Stella De Lanti, Warner Oland, Jean 
Hersholt, 
tie Pickford 

The 
father, 
sedate, but 
adventuresome, 


a pioneer 
picture 





Theatre, 
leading 


Forrest. 

roles of both Don Q. and 
Zorro, grown older and 
still full of fire and 
are played by 
banks. The story from the novel, 
“Don Q’s Love Story,” by K. and Hes- 
keth Pritchard, was adapted 
the screen by Jack Cunningham. 


more 


still 
is 
and 


The Relief Fund of the Mayor’s Com- 
mitt on Rent Profiteering will hold 
its second annual vaudeville benefit on 


ee 


Sunday evening, at the 44th Street The- | 


“The Student Prince,” 
“Sky High,” “Is Zat 
Guy,” “The Mikado,” 
have already volun- 


Stars from 
Leve Song,” 
“The Fall 

and other plays 
teered their services. 
| have donated the use of their theatre. 


atre. 
“The 


So?” 


With his troupe of | 


“Don Q, Son} 


Albert MacQuarrie and Lot- | 


his | 
Fair- | 


for | 


The Shuberts 








Vaudeville Theatres | 

















MOSS’ BROADWAY 

The Broadway Theatre, beginning 
Monday, will show a new film, “The 
Verdict,” a detective melodrama with a 
cast which includes Lou Tellegen, El- 
liott Dexter, Louise Lorraine, William 
Collier, Jr., George Fawcett, Gertrude 
Astor and Taylor Holmes. 

The Keith-Albee vaudeville consists 
of Irene Ricardo; Bert Lahr and Mer- 
cedes; Hector the Pup and His Gang; 
Snow, Columbus and Saki, with The 
Sarasota Six; Gaines Brothers, and 
other acts. 











JEFFERSON 
Monday to Wednesday—Grant and 
Wing and Orchestra; Eddie Conrad 
|and Company; Jones and Rhea, others. 
| Viola Dana and Ben Lyon in “The 
Necessary Evil.” . 


Thursday to Sunday—Val Harris and 
| Company; Shaw and Lee; Bartram and | 
Saxton, and other acts. “Recompense,” 
with Marie Prevost and Monte Blue. 








LOU TELLEGEN 
plays a leading role in “The Ver- 
dict,” a new film play coming to 
Moss’ Broadway, Monday. 





Mary Blair will succeed Mary Mor- 
ris in the role of the sensuous Abbie 
| Putnam in “Desire Under the Elms, 
| Seomere: at the George M. Cohan Theatre, on 
Monday to Wednesday— Willie West, | next Monday night. Miss Blair will 
| Compan and Campany; Joe Marks and|pe remembered for her work in O’- 
Company, others. “The Necessary | | Neill’s “Diff’rent” and “All God’s Chil- 
} Evil,” with Viola Dana and Ben Lyon. pwwes Got Wings. 

Thursday to Sunday—Mel Klee; 

Davis and McCoy, other acts. “Recom- 
| sones,” with Monte Blue and Marie 
| Prevost. 


Zita Johann has replaced Galina 
opernak in the cast of * ‘Aloma™ef the 
South Seas.” Beginning Monday, Wal- 
| ter Gilbert will take over the rol® 


| Broadway Briefs | hitherto played by George Gaul. 
{ — 


Sheridan has interested the visitors 
to The Neighborhood Playhouse, on} @ 
| Grand street. “The Critic,” Sheridan’s | 
| delightful satire, will continue until | 
| Sunday, June 14. 


| K 











At the Cinemasi 


BROADWAY — “The Verdict,” 
with Lou Tellegen, Elliott Dex- 
ter, Louise Lorraine and Taylor 
Holmes. 

CAMEO—Henry 
Sanderson.” 

CAPITOL—“ Wildfire,” 
V. Hobart and George Broad- 
hurst, with Aileen Pringle, Edna 
Murphy and Holmes Herbert. 

COLONY—“The White Monkey,” 
John Galsworthy, with Barbara 
La Marr and Thomas Holding. 

RIALTO—“Eve’s Secret,” from 
“The Moon Flower,” by Zoe 
Akins, with Jack Holt and Betty 
Compson. 

RIVOLI—“Are Parents People? 
with Betty Bronson, Adolphe 
Menjou and Florence Vidor, 





ry 

Next Monday night, “Lady Be Good,” 

now on view ‘at the Liberty Theatre, 

will be presented im San Francisco at 
}the Curran Theatre. 


Carey in “Silent 


Channing Pollock’s new play, “The 
Enemy,” opened June*l at New Haven. 
Croshy Gaige producing the play, 
with Robert Milton directing. 

Leon Gordon, author of “White Car- 
go,’ joined the cast of his play Thurs- 
day night, at the 39th Street Theatre. 
Mr. Gordon will play the role of Witzel 


by George 





is 





Hat” will open Septem- 
ber 1 at the Eltinge, presented by A. 
H. Woods. The Michael Arien drama 
will terminate at the Adelphi Theatre, 
Chicago, July 24, playing Eastern sea- 
side dates prior to New York. 
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» THEATRES 








TONIGHT at 8:30 and EVERY EVENING (Except Monday) 
MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY 


Sheridan’s Famous Comedy 


=) “THE CRITIC” 


Tel. Dry Dock 7816 Orchestra, $1.50. Balcony, $1.00 


Engagement Extended To and Including Sunday Evening, June 14 
“Witty and delichtful end always done with me. pemness devotion and spirit on 
the part of the acters.’’—STARK YOUNG, N. Y. 




















GREATEST 


EUGENE ONEILIS“% 
IDESTRE 


UNDER THE ELMS 


witH 


*% WALTER HUSTON: ‘*~ 
GEO. M. COHAN 222: 28" 483 


Eves., 8:30. Mats, 
+» Thurs. & Sat. 













































AREAL FUNNY HUMAN W COMEDY rviigh euL's 
L____sSAMH ADRS BESTS AVESSH o__] 


CAPITOL #222 


World’s Largest and Foremost Motion 
Picture Palace—Major Kdward Bowes, 
Manager Director. 








i B. S. Moss’ Bway at 53rd St. 
CoLony vr. 


"BEGINNING SUNDAY 








eS BEGINNING SUNDAY 
John Galsworthy’s AILEEN P 
RINGLE 
THE ~ Ma 


WHITE 
MONKEY 


— STARRING — 


BARBARA LA MARR 


‘WILDFIRE’ 


A Vitagraph Picture 
Famous CAPITOL Program 


CAPITOL GRAND OECHESTRA 
BALLET COBPS AND ENSEMBLE 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL (‘ROXY’) 





The Heart-Searching Story of English 
Social Life Faithfully Picturized 





- DRAMA - 





Danforth Celebrates 
1000th Performance 


_ William Danforth, veteran American 
comedian, last Saturday celebrated his 
1,000th performance in the title role 
¥ “The Mikado,” the Gilbert and Sulli- 

m operetta, now being revived at:the 





44th Street Theatre. 
also marked the 3,048th time that he 
has appeared in a Gilbert and Sullivan 
role. 

Danforth’s first appearance as the 
Mikado was in the summer of 1885 in 
Washington, D. C., the year the oper- 
etta was written. Followed a tour 
which led him to all the leading cities. 
Since then he has been called upon 
almost yearly to interpret the title role 
in various revivals. His first New York 
appearance as the Mikado was in the 
Shuberts’ revival at the Casino The- 
atre in 1910. He again played the part 
on Broadway in 1915 and also in 1920. 

In addition to playing the title role, 
Danforth, at various times, has imper- 
sonated ‘Ko-Ko and Pooh-Bah in “The 
Mikado.” He made his first stage ap- 
pearance at the age of thirteen’in his 
home town of Syracuse, playing Dick 
Dead-Eye in a juvenile production of 
“Pinafore.” Since then he has played 
in all the Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 











—— IN ADDITION 
The COLONY’S usual splendid 








STAGE and SCREEN PROGRAM 


FasHoss BWA 


\|"Where the crowds af! $o 
ALL NEXT L NEXT WEEK 
First New York Showing 


The VERDICT 


< A Virile Detective Drama a) 
with 10 Stara 


Noon to 
11:30 P. M. 


42nd St. 
@ Bway 











CAMEO 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


HARRY CAREY 


In a Red-Blooded Tale of the Far Weet 


SILENT 
SANDERSON 


A RUNT STROMBERG PRODUCTION 
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4 ami Big “Bill of Seb ians 
World’s Best Vaudeville FAMOUS CAMEO THEATRE | 
i | ORCHESTRA 
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Opera Comi |Stadium Auditions at 
Mp era C — | Aeolian Hall Next Week 


Next Season 








Senscenepinatllnepiiids Auditions conducted by the vara 
anieal | Concerts’ Committee ayd the Nationa 

A etch te segs pe pa n | | Musie League will continue next week 
want mee < nasten, wilt | at Aeolian Hall, on Monday, Wednes- 

be given next year under the manage- jday, Thursday and Friday. The first 
tes ; | hearing for pianists will take place on 

ment’ of Charles L. Wagner, concert} | Monday, the first for violinists on. Wed- 


a. ad | nessday, and auditions for singers on 
His plan at present has “Fra Dia-/ Thursday and Friday. All hearings 
volo,” “Die Fledermaus,” “Lily of Kil-| wij] start at 2. o'clock. About 100 


larney,” “Iolanthe” and “H, M.S. Pina- | young artists are scheduled to appear 
fore,” by Gilbert and Sullivan, and the | at the four sessions, The hearings are 
famous old “Girofle-Girofla,” which has | open to the public, 

not been revived for many years. 

Mr. Wagner plans to have these 
works cast with opera singers and to 
put each on for a minimum of four: 
weeks, that period to be partially guar- ; 
anteed by subscriptions. The whole; 
thing will he in the nature of an 
experiment, and should it prove suc-; 
cessful, the plans will be extended. 

— = — 5 








Music Notes 


The second concert by Charles Cas- 


' 

' 

tell—who was a member of the a 
ple’s Opera at Budapest, Hungary—will | 
be held in the People’s House, 7 East | 
15th st reet, New York City, this Sun- | 
day, at 8:30 p. m. Songs selected will | 
miclade classics, operas, modern and | 
folk- son ngs in Hungarian, Italian and | 
English. 
the program include Mme. | 


plinist, and her quartet, 
. Eugene Petke, pionist. 





as well as M 





Tamaiki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna, whose fame in this country has 
been largely made through her singing 
of “Madame Butterfly,” will be featured 
next season in a new Japanese oper- 
The opera is in 


ne 

















etta, “Mamiko San.” 
one act. 
DOROTHY FRANCIS, 
Arturo Toscanini will introduce a | prima-donna of “The Love Song,” 
naw Work by Ottorine Respigns, “Pini| the operetta based on the life of 
di Roma,” at one of his concerts with Offenbach, now ix its sixth month 


the Philharmonic Orchestra next win- 


‘an. at the Century Theatre. 








Dr. Dezso Gal offered his second suc- Frank Tours will act as guest con- 
cessful recital last Sunday afternoon.| ductor at the Rialto Theatre, begin- 


a voice of beautiful quality for which | pleted his final season with Irving Ber- 


ettas as well as in scores of other 
musical successes, including “Blossom 
Time.” 


Broadway Briefs 


Jack Haskell, English dance director, 
will stage the dances in the newest edi- 
tion of “Artists and Models,” now in 
rehearsal. Clifford Grey, English lyri- 
cist, who wrote the words for a num- 
ber of scores used in the Grossmith 
and Malone productions in London, has 
been engaged to write the lyrics. 





The Messrs. Shubert presented. two 
musical productions in Chicago last 
Sunday night—“Artists and Models of 
1924,” at the Apollo Theatre, and “June 
Days” at the Garrick. “June Days” is 
the musical version of “The Charm 
School,” adapted by Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble and Cyrus Wood. 


The performance, 


» 











EDMUND BREESE 
has an important role in “Wild- 


fire.” The film version of the 
Hobart-Broadhurst stage success 
comes to the Capitol, Sunday. 


John Galsworthy’s Latest 
“The White Monkey,” at 
Moss’ Colony, Sunday 


“The White Monkey,” John Gals- 
worthy’s much discussed novel in pic- 
turized form, will have ‘its pre-release 
showing this Sunday, at B. S..Moss’ 
Colony Theatre, with Barbara La Marr 
in the principal role. Arthur Hoerel 
is responsible for the screen adapta- 
tion. The supporting east includes 
Thomas Holding, Flora Le Breton, and 
George Marion. A program of stage 
creations will be presented. The musi- 
eal numbers will be rendered by the 
orchestra with Dr, Edward Kilenyi and 
E. Charles Eggets, conducting. John 
Priest will preside at the Console. 











Elliott Nugent will henceforth be 
featured in “The Poor Nut,” at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre. 











THE NEW LEADER 
BAND-WAGON 

















boosters. 
OR heat nor cold stay the energies of The New Leader 
Wood’s demain, the Philippines, these days come further testi- 





From the North, from the South, from General 





monial of the increasing popularity 
of the only national Socialist pa- 
per in the country. 

= . * * * 


wers Present with two subscrip- 
tions, which are duplicated by) 
Comrade William A. Adams, of} 
Pittsburg. Pennsylvania’s record 
is pushed further ahead by Morris| 
Adler, of Braddock, who sends in 
his sub with a promise of more in 
a hurry. : 
* * * & *# 

We have room for just one 
letter this week. It is from 
Comrade Abe Kleiman, of Syra- 
cuse. He says: 

“Dear Comrades: The last few 
issues of The New Leader are 
certainly to be complimented. 
Too much praise cannot be said 
of the features which have been 
introduced of late. 

“The articles by Adam Coal- 
digger are an outstanding fea- 
ture, satiric, humorous, and with 
a purpose, as are those of Cole- 
man. Such articles as appeared 
in the May 30 issue by Richberg 
are a real Socialist treat. With 
all these good features appearing 
in The New Leader every week it 
ought to be a short time hefore 
the circulation is doubled.” 





Comrade Kleiman encloses the 
usual check, to back up his senti- 


ments, 
ie ee ee 


New Jersey is right alongside of 
Pennsylvania. Within a few days 


Comrade Newman, 
Local Essex County; 








George Kuhn, of Erie, Pa., ans-| 


' 


| 


from the Socialist Educational 
Club of Jersey City; a new sub- 
scriber in Norton Brown, of Car- 
terel, and two subs from Henry 
Meyer, of Jersey City. 
— 
Organizer Schwartz, of Local 
New York, is rolling up _ his 
sleeves in a way that will soon 
make the dust fly. In his can- 
vassing of enrolled Socialist 
voters, he is killing two birds with 
one stone by interesting them in 
and ‘sometimes getting them to 
subscribe to The New Leader. 
Local New York has also de-° 
cided to set aside a part of the 
initiation fee of new members 
which will go to paying for a two 
months’ subscription to The New 

Leader. An example for other 

locals to emulate. 

7” * x « * 

While on the subject of New York, 
Comrade A. F. Simmonds, of Peeks- 
kill, send us his renewal for two 
subs, and Comrade Frank Ehren- 
fried, one of Socialism’s mainstays 
in Buffffalo, does likewise. 

+ - * * * 

Scattering returns are from Come 
rades Dr, E. C. Stucke, of Garrison, 
North Dakota; the New England 
District Committee, with four subs; 
J. F. Harlow, of Joplin, Missouri; 
{and Walter Golden, of the Philip- 
pines. 





Poverty is the parent of revolue 


tion and crime.—Aristotle, 
* “ * ~ » 





Society is barbarous until every 


we have received four subs from| industrious man can get his living 
Organizer of! without dishonest customs.—Emer- 


three suybs/| son. 





FROM PLATO TO THOMAS MORE 





social teachings were based directly 
on the philosophy of ius naturale. 
In the beginning of society, he con- 
tended, there was neither private 
property nor civil law. Men lived 
in an age of innocence and com- 
munism. After the Fall of man, 
however, man’s moral fibre became 
weakened, and he required artificial 
support. God therefore set up a 
civil government for the purpose of 
fostering ' love among men. The 
best form of government was 
government by Judges; where that 
was impossible, the next best was 
government by kings. Civil govern- 
ment was thus of divine origin, al- 
though it would never have been 
instituted had it not been for the 
sinful nature of man. If combined 
with communism, it would lead to 
the perfect State. 


Communism, Wycliffe held, ought 
to. be the actual State of society. 
For God grants everything to the 
righteous and makes them lords of 
the earth. All men ought to be 
righteous and thus lords of creation. 
But multitudes of men can not be 
heirs to the bounties of the earth 
unless everything is held in com- 
mon. Communism is thus God or- 
dained, but man must constantly 
check his sinfulness if he is “‘to 


> 


(Continued from Page 5.)  @ 


attain that degree of grace which 
would render him worthy of re- 
ceiving the earth as a fief at the 
hands of the over-lora.” He dis- 
agreed with the contention of Aris- 
totle that such an order of society 
would weaken a citizen’s loyalty to 
his commonwealth. On the con- 
traty, it would strengthen his loy- 
alty. For the greater the number 
of people who have possession, the 
greater the sum total of interest 
in social welfare and the greater 
the social unity. 

Wycliffe’s doctrine of the divine 
origin of the civil law, however, 
precluded sedition and violent over- 
throw, and Wycliffe gave no direct 
aid to the Peasants’ Rebellion, 
though his teachings had a very 
considerable influence in bringing 
this rebellion about. 

John Ball: A follower of Wycliffe, 
but a man of a more aggressive 
type, was John Ball, rebel and Com- 
munist. Ball, too, held the theory 
of the natural State. In the be- 
ginning, Ball declared, all men were 
created equal by nature. Servitude 
was introduced by the oppressors 
against the will of God. If God 
had willed it, He would have created 
both lord and serf. But 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 

“Who was then a gentleman?” 

The people should abolish the 








oppressors. They should fell the 
lords and all who do injury to the 
community. When these are gone, 
all will enjoy freedom. 

A’sample of Ball’s exhortations 
is handed down by Froissart: 

“My good people, things cannot 
go well in England, nor ever will, 
until all goods are held in common, 
and untilthere will be neither serfs nor 
gentlemen, and we shall be equal. 
For what reason have they, whom 
we call lords, got the best of us? 
How did they deserve it? Why do 
they keep us in bondage? If we 
all descended from one father and 
one mother, Adam and Eve, how 











can they assert or prove that they 
are more masters than ourselves? 
Except perhaps that they make us 
work and produce for them to 
spend. They are clothed in velvet 
and in coats garnished with ermine 
and fur, while we wear coarse linen. 
They have wine, spices and good 
bread, while we get rye bread, offal, 
straw and water. They have resi- 
dences, handsome manors, and we 
the trouble and the work, and must 


brave the rain and the winds in| 


the fields. 
our labor that they get the means 
to support their pomp; yet we are) 
called serfs and are promptly beaten 
if we fail to do their bidding.” 
Ball took an active part in the 





(Continued from Page 3.) 





eign wars, by calling a unanimous 
anti-military strike, the common, 


*% 


¢ 
| They only wished assurance from 


THE CRISIS OF 1928 





|authorities that they would not 
again be gathered against their wills 
for any sort of military service. 


people discovered the secret of end | The nature of the crisis which 


ing war forever. 


Capitalist impotency was immedi- | fore not revolutionary. 


ately and completely exposed. ‘‘Pub- 
lic opinion’—that manufactured 
product of press, pulpit and poli- 
tician, subsidized by capitalist dol- 
lars—spent itself ravingly . yet 











futilely against the new movement 
which had arisen. It is only regret- 





table that the minds of the masses | 
had not been thoroughly prepared 
to utilize this new power! 

“Tf the Unitan capitalism can sup- 
press Collectivism in Europa it will 
mark the beginning of a new feudal | 
system. On the other hand, if the 
Unitan people refuse to move at 
the behest of their capitalist rulers 
it will mark the beginning of a} 
Capitalist upset in Unita; for the | 
world cannot long remain half capi- 
talist and half Collectivist,’’ so con- | 
tinued the writer’s prediction. 

A Confused Program | 

But here arose complications. It 
is questionable if the Collectivist 
party or any of its branches ever 
possessed a practical solution for 
such a national crisis, although it | 
had long boasted it had the only 
solution. In refusing to wage war- | 
fare against the victorious prole- 
tarians ‘of Europa the conscript} 
youth of Unita had unconsciously) 
carried out part of this party’s pro- | 
gram; and the party, now a wreck | 
of its former self, could do hothing | 
towards shaping this quasi-revolu- | 
tionary mass to its ends. 
they refused to support a movement 
to restore Europa to capitalist rule, | 
the masses generally were by no 
means ready to introduce collectiv- 
ism into Unita. The soldiery in the 
camps expressed but one desire: to 








He sang an entertainment program with | ning Sunday. Mr. Tours has just com- 


he was generofsly applauded. lin’s “Music Box Review” 


return to their homes and their jobs. 





| tial. But 
|ceased; 
|trade threw ¢he nation on its re- 
| sources. 


|such dreams of public employment 
| as was now actually commenced. 
| The building of countless new roads, 
ithe deepening of rivers, the cutting 


|to-the-Gulf Ship Channel — these 


Though | ing no profit; 


arose and is now impending is there- 
It is eco- 
|nomic. The world’s finances and in- 
dustries have gone to smash save in 
Unita; here the failure is only par- 
industrial development 
the loss of almost all foreign 


Retrenchment was the only hope. 
And never was there such retrench- 
ment! The nation’s superfluities 
were cut off with one accord. Auto- 
mobiles, to cite one concrete ex- 
ample of this retrenchment, went 
into their garages by the millions. 


People “found their legs again,” and 
imovement for the relegation of 


were the better for it. 

Of course, unemployment was 
general and its problems had to be 
met at once. Ten million idle 
|laborers could not ‘wait on the 
finances to reshape themselves. Not 
in the wildest imaginings of the old- 
time reformers “had there existed 


of great canals such as the Lakes- 


are but a few of the projects which 
the nation plunged into immedi-|} 
ately. 
The Impending Crisis 

It would seem then that with the 
solving of the unemployed prob- 
lem the crisis has been met. Not 
at all. The public works are mak- 
foreign trade is nil, 
and with the whole outside world 
melting in the furnace of collectiv- 
ism there is little hope of its near 
restoration. All these enterprises 
must be paid for. And dethroned 
capitalism is paying just at present, 














So capitalism remains a menace; 


for it is not in its nature to pay 
without being paid. 

Committees of the New Public 
Opinion are now the real powers. 


And it is from us and} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Peasant Revolt, and after the dee 
feat of the insurrection died on the 
gallows. A similar communistic 
tinge appeared in the exhortations 
of Jack Cade and his followers in 
the Kentish rebellion of 1449. 

Thus Shakespeare put into Cade’s 
mouth: 

“T have thought upon it; it 
shall be so. Away, burn all the 
records of the realm; my mouth 
shall be the Parliament of Eng- 
land. ... And henceforward all 
things shall be in common.” 
(Henry V1., Part 11., Act 4, 
Scene 7.) 

Despite these revolts, enclosures, 
rent raising and the development 
of sheep shifts went on apace. 
Farmers dispossessed flocked to the 
cities, and, concurrently with the 
breaking up of the old farmers’ 
organizations, the guild system of 
the city was smashed into a thousand 
bits. 

Faith and Reason. In the midst 
of this chaos in industrial life the 
thinkers of the day began a quest 








for new truths and men began to 
place a growing reliance on “knowl- 
edge as the regenerator of faith and 
society.”” Secular thought, with the 
increasing importance of economic 
and commercial activity, and the 
discoveries of new portions of the 
earth, began to separate itself from 
theological dogma. “A rationalist 
element entered the life of the 
Christian. ... Finally, reason was 
endowed with creative powers; 
right reason, acting through great 
eWucators, legislators or king-phi- 
losophers, could call into being per- 
fect republics, virtuous and happy 
nations, and correct 


Political parties have lost their hold | effect of the Fall of man.” 


on the nation’s affairs and this can 
be discerned even as we enter the 
campaign of 1928. The dominant 
Federalists have fallen with the fall | 
of their capitalist rulers; the Jeffer- 
sonian, that pretended party of the | 
middle class, has not been able to 


grasp its opportunity; and the Col-| 


lectivista, though making some in- 


roads, have not yet offered the peo- | 
ple a solution of their difficulties | 
which seem acceptable. Many plans, | 


some amusing and some amazing, 


are being presented to restore the | 


old order or to build a new one; 
even some members of the female 
sex are contributing to that strange 


women to their old ,state of eco- 


|}nomic dependence; for it is held 


that the incursion of women into 
industry is responsible for the pres- 
ent state of world affairs, since 
every employed woman displaces 
some man who is therefore con- 
verted into an idler and a potential 
revolutionary! Government sale of 
cheap intoxicants is hailed by some 
as a measure of relief, since men' 
who drink have their thoughts | - 
averted from “class struggles” 
Also there is beyond doubt a power- 
ful under-current of collectivism. 
And finally, and with some show 
of feasibility, it is proposed that all 
Unita’s citizens form a gigantic 
stock company, purchase the capi- 
talist-owned industries, run them in 
the public interest and pay for them 
from each citizen’s earnings! Cer- 


tainly something must be done to| 


reshape the nation’s working, trad- 
ing and thinking. 


— 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


(¢ vervanr from ‘dean Thich 2.) 





than the textile workers. Less than 


two-thirds’ of them are working at 
all. During the month from March 
to April there was a fall of ten 
per cent in the number of those 
employed, and a decrease in em- 
ployment amounting to approxi- 
mately twenty per cent in the year. 
Full time is a rarity. Brockton, 
Lynn and Haverhi re the big shoe 


And so we anxiously approach the | 


impending crisis of 1928. The re- 
sults of it eannot get be foreseen. 





manufacturing 
only nineteen per cent 0 
ers are on f i 
only 16 per cent, and 
only nine per nt 
The plans of the shoe bosses ap- 











pear to be to starve the workers 
into accepting a wage cut. If the 
workers will unite, they may be 
able to ) preyent this. But, unfor- 
tunate they are badly divided, 
be Be Jot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
1;is dominant among the workers ir 
and a round Brockton, the Shoe 
Worke Protective Union co 
the workers in Haverhil 
and in Lynn the Amalga 
Workers is the strongest, although 
ll three ganizations 
The r which al- 
ways fo WS ployment 
s already be ning in the shoe 
trade. Out of the eleven manufac- 
turing establishments throughout 
the State where there were wage 


changes during April, eight estab- 
lishments cut wages, and six of the 
eight were in the shoe trade, 


the fateful’ 
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and laugh at the intellectual reac- 

tionaries who are now thoroughly 
alarmed over the upsurge of the 
moron forces who seek to regulate 
our’ dress, appetites, habits and 
thought by law. Nicholas Murray 
Butler comes to the front with a 
piercing wail against the “New Bar- 
barians.” ‘Nick says that they seek 
to “reduce all individuality, whether 
of mind or character, to a gelatinous 
and wobbling mass” and would cre- 
ate a sort of “spineless corporate 
opinion.” It is the trial of evolution 
in Tennessee that provokes this dis- 
tress. 

But let us think for a moment. 
Who started this “spineless corporate 
opinion”? and who tried to reduce us 
to “a gelatinous and wobbling mass” ? 
Was it not Butler and his ilk, the 
whole intellectual police brigade of 
capitalism, during the war? Was it 
not this crowd that gave the initial 
impetus to this tendency when they 
encouraged a “spineless corporate 
opinion” regarding the war? 

Of course they did. They have 
called from the depths the moron, the 
fundamentalist, the grog warriors, 
the professional Sabbatarians, the 
State religionists, those who want to 
close the parks, movies, theatres and 
athletic games on Sunday. From 
their caves crawled those who would 
outlaw the cigarette, cigar, pipe and 
chewing gum. The Koo Koos heard 
the call and began to spy and slug. 
Art came under suspicion and the 
rich scientific thought of the race was 
certain to be attacked by a coalition 
of all these “New Barbarians.” 


|: is really a pleasure to sit back 








Yes, itis tolaugh. If these hordes 
have no grievance. They issued the 
responded to the call. If they suc- 
medal in grateful appreciation of 

OUR ROYAL HOUSE 

| bankers generally made loans to 
would serve as a watchful policeman 
this way been made outposts of 
number of Powers organized a con- 
offices. 

bags. A consortium of Italian banks 
which is intended to stabilize Italian 
Government could not consider its 


Gemini 


’ 

[have a greater collection of mon- 
archies, kingdoms and republics than, 
Napoleon ever ruled. With these 
burdens our noble house will have to 
organize a federation of Morgan gov- 
ernments and establish a super-For- 
eign Office and all others will be re- 
duced to minor bureaus. Why not? 


POLITICS IN PENNSYLVANIA 





the Pensylvania Federation of 
Labor in the State Legislature as re- 
lated by James H. Maurer in this is- 
sue of The New Leader. All theo- 
retical ideas of political action must 
be tested by experience and the ex- 
perience of Pennsylvania workers is 
the experience of the organized work- 
ers in practically every State. 
In the. first place, it is shown that 
the two capitalist parties are the 
property of the corporate interests 
of the State and their agents in the 
Legislature faithfully represent their 
clients. Even in the case-of “union 
card members” elected as Democrats 
or Republicans the experience shows 
that they are held by ties of loyalty 
to the old party machines. Aggres- 
sive representation of the claims of 
Labor is impossible because of the 
necessity of being “regular” and be- 
cause of the fear of not getting an- 
other nomination if they do not fol- 
low the party program. 
This situation is also reproduced 
in Congress and it recalls the Mulhall 
exposures in 1913. Mulhall as an 
agent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers not only had “union 
card members” and other “friends” 
of Labor secretly in his confidence, he 
also had agents on his payroll in cen- 
tral union bodies in many large in- 
dustrial cities. It was only because 
Mulhall had a disagreement with the 
manufacturers that the whole dirty 
mess was exposed by him. , 
If the workers want a union to 
serve them, they organize and control 
it themselves and oppose company 
unions. If they want a party to serve 
them they must also organize and 
control it. Support of capitalist par- 
ties, even if union card men get nomi- 
nations, is about as effective political 
action as support of company unions 
is effective unionism. Both are bar- 
ren of desired results for the work- 


THE PUSHCART GRAFT 





grafts that has run through all 


tions is the plundering of the push- 
cart peddlers who render a real ser- 
vice to the workers with low incomes 
in the congested quarters of the city. 
The current investigation at the City 
Hall reveals what has been known 
for many years. 
There need be rf surprise that it 
required long prodding of one ped- 
dler to give the name of a former 
partner who had given a sum of 
money to a market official. Terrorism 
goes with the graft.. Peddlers are 
forced to disgorge in order to avoid 
being hounded from one place to an- 
other. The system has become stabil- 
ized by long usage and every peddler 
knows that he must “cough up.” If 
he complains, he knows that he will 
be driven from the business. 
While some patrolmen are caught 
in the mesh of the dirty traffic, prob- 
ably most of them revolt at this sys- 
tem of plundering those whose in- 
come from a pushcart is small. Pa- 
trolmen have to obey orders from 
those higher up or lose their posi- 
tions, so that they are tossed between 
two alternatives, either they must be 
unwilling partners of the grafting 
system or incur the peril of losing 
their jobs. 
This’system continues under an ad- 
ministration whose head continually 
yawps about the powerful “interests” 
who are trying to “get him” because 
he is trying to.serve the “people.” It 
is a system compounded of graft and 
hypocrisy and serving a low breed of 
ignorant Tammany leaders. Those 
who are capable of it do not rise 
higher than the ghoul who picks the 
pockets of the dead in the wake of 
a cyclone. Surely, capitalist politics 
cannot descend lower than this. 


EVOLUTION OF THE LOBBYIST 


N the simple days of capitalism the 
lobbyist was a sinister figure in 
legislative bodies. The statesman 
who desired to preserve a reputation 
before his constituents kept the lob- 
byist at a distance in public. Con- 
tacts were only established in back- 
stairs fashion and elaborate precau- 








ing class. 


tions were taken against discovery. 


NE of the most contemptible 


New York City administra- 


Woe to the statesman who was 
caught fraternizing with an agent of 
railroads, steel or coal. 

But the reign of Cal has changed 
everything. A Washington corre- 
pondent of the Brooklyn Eagle traces 
the evolution of the lobbyist into a 
respectable gentleman who is con- 
sulted by high officials in Washing- 
ton “on all important matters. He 
now enjoys “the confidence and -co- 
operation of the chief figures in the 
Government from the President 
down.” ; 

Indeed, we gather that the lobby- 
ists of all the great interests of the 
nation constitute a supreme advisory 
council to the President and the 
heads of departments. The corre- 
spondent states that their “coopera- 
tion with Government departments 
is solicited” and they respond “with, 
a mass of technical or specialized in- 
formation or economic subjects.” 
That the information and advice 
they supply are intended to support 
the material interests,of particular 
capitalist groups goes without say- 
ing. A decade or so ago, the corre- 
spondent writes, 


No Government department would 
have dared to established intimate con- 
tacts with them. The dukes, czars, 

kings and princes of business wee 

not flattered with White House atten- 
tion; indeed many of them didn’t dare 
show their face in Washington. The 
minor knights of the empire of busi- 
ness didn’t enjoy the confidence of 
Cabinet officers and have the run of 
executive departments. 


All of which indicates a reconcilia- 
tion with the lobbyist and his eleva- 
tion to the status of a recognized re- 
presentative of the greater capital- 
ism at Washington. For a number of 
years financial journals have been 
complaining of the rubber stamps 
sent to Washington and others oft- 
en appointed to responsible posi- 
tions. This new device of an advis- 
ory council consisting of direct 
agents of capitalist firms is probably 
the result of these complaints. Cool- 
idge and Hoover want to satisfy the 
ruling classes, give them the kind of 
goods they want, and without much 
delay. So the needs of modern capi- 
talism have transformed the lobby- 
ist into a respectable man who may 
be dealt with in the open. 











A decision of the Su- 
Oregon School preme Court of the 
Law Vetoed United States nullifies 


the Oregon law which 
required that children between eight and 
sixteen years of age must be educated in 
public schools. The law was aimed at 
Catholic schools, but it also hit at any 
other schools not maintained by public au- 
thorities. The law had the approval of a 
popular vote in 1922 when 115,506 voters 
approved and 103,685 opposed it in a refer- 
endum. . The Court held that the law would 
mean the destruction of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of property without due process 
of law; that it would make the child a 
creature of the State, and that parents are 
entitled to direct the education of their 
children. What was attempted in Oregon 
was attempted in New York by the Luskers 
who, a few years ago, tried to strangle the 
Rand School of Social Science by certain 
regulations suitable to our powerful money- 
bags. This decision is one of the few the 
Supreme Court has reached that we con- 
cur in. When the State attempts to mon- 
opolize education by preventing private 
organizations from supplementing public 
education with other instruction the State 
assumes the power to shape the minds and 
opinions of human beings. Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Socialists, trade unions, and other 
organizations should be free to set up any 
educational institutions they desire or to 
publish such books and periodicals as they 
may wish. Moreover, this competition in 
instruction and the variety of views pre- 
sented give some guarantee of free circu- 
lation of opinions. When one group seeks 
to use the State as a club to beat down all 
others it establishes a despotism, even if 
it rests upon a majority vote. Slaves are 
slaves even when they deliberately vote 
for slavery. 


The process of carrying 
“civilization” to Moroc- 
co by France and Spain 
continues with a few 


“Civilizing” 
Morocco 


new wrinkles that will make the Riffians 
appreciate what is coming to,them. Both 


governments think that it would be well to 
surround the stubborn natives with a “ring 
of steel” and then “play a waiting game.” 
This simply means a process of starvation 
until the Riffians submit. Meantime the 
Riffians have been worrying their enemies t 
by the. increasing skill which they are 
showing in the use of native cannon. The 
Riffians are undaunted after six weeks of t 





of ignoramuses ever have their way, 
call to ignorance, barbarism and 
ceed in putting the human mind into 
Nicholas Murray Butler who gave 

N the days before the world was 
the weaker nations with the under- 
over the dollars. Quite a number 
American financial institutions. In 
sortium with the blessing and pro- 

Now it is the turn of Fascist Italy 
has been grarited a credit of $50,000,- 
exchange. Only a few weeks ago it 
financial program without first con- 


war and while the. French hold their lines 


practically chattel 
tract labor. 
the mandated territories and was backed 
up by Bunji Suzuki, President of the Jap- 
anese Federation of Labor. 


Mayeda, Japanese Government represent- 
ative, made a strong plea for the aboli- 


tional lines. 


THE NEWS OF THE WEEK © -- 


the Socialists, who insisted on inserting a 
qualification that the Government remain 
faithful to the radical program of the Left 
bloc.”” If the second statement is correct 
it appears to us bad tactics to support a 
“liberal”? policy that sacrifices colonials 
abroad and which eventually must react 
on the masses at home. 


With complete re- 
Labor Gains In turns of the elec- 
N. S. Wales tions held in New 
South Wales last 
Saturday not yet at hand it looks as if the 
Labor party has gained enough to give it a 
small majority over the non-Labor groups 
and put the most populous of the six 
states of Australia under a Labor Pre- 
mier, thus ‘leaving Victoria as the only 
State without a Labor Government. Thus 
far reports give Labor forty-three seats, 
against thirty-one Nationalist, eight Pro- 
gressives, and two Independents, with six 
districts still in doubt. While the cables 
say nothing as to the Communist vote, it 
is not likely to turn out large, especially 
as it was decided at a Communist Confer- 
ence last Winter to run candidates in only 
four districts and to support the Labor 
party in the others. 


GF The “Yellow Peril’ has 
Fireworks been looming rather 

In Geneva large during the last 
few sessions of the Sev- 

enth International Conference of the La- 
bor Organization of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva. Chaman Lai, adviser 
to the workers’ delegation from India, 
chargeJ that the toiling masses of the Far 
East were virtually enslaved and that the 
International Labor Office exists “for the 
purpose of hoodwinking the world’s work- 
ers and is trying to presext their onward 
march by giving them =< little here and a 
little there in order to prevent an uprising 
and the destruction of the system that is 
keeping them in slavery.” N. M. Joshi, 
Indian workers’ de'egate, declared that 
Indian princes and British rulers held a 
third of the Indian population in what is 
slavery through con- 
Joshi attacked British rule in 


Talking on 
he eight-hour day and emigration, Tamon 


ion of discriminatioi. along racial and na- 
The dispatches fail to give 


west over which the North and South fought 


and manage them for the good of all. 


suppressed exeept for an occasional shoot- 
ing of a rebel now-and then. What is 
evident is that a minority clique of militar- 
ists is ruling with an iron hand at Sofia 
and the workers and peasants probably 
have years of trying struggles to win even 
some moderate forms of democracy. Un- 
fortunately the majority of the population 
is divided into Socialists, Radical Peasants 
and Communists, the latter consisting 
mainly of peasants, and these divisions 
serve the dictatorship of Tsankoff and his 
hangmen. 


The United States Court 
A Jolt For of the Southern District of 
the Oil Gang California has set aside 
the Elk Hills leases in the 
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To A Springtime Poet 


Each ye in the vernal season 

(As tho@h to forget would be treason) 
You purl and you warble, and sing 

With tittering frills and pretenses; 

And pipe to our thawing-out senses 
Your annual anthem to Spring. 





You purl and you warble, and sing 
To the heaven and green-coveree sodland, 
To the hill and the lea and the dell; 
And the charm of your pen—and the 
printer— 
Effaces ali traces of winter, 
While we glow in the warmth of the spell, 


Sweet magic and pain-balming powers 
Abide in the names of the flowers 
You range in such orderly rhyme; 
And Pan, and a nymph and a satyr, 
Add romance and tint to the matter 
And a classical lilt to your chime. 


Pipe away, play away with your diction 

For I seek not to harshen with friction 
The musical maze of your song. 

There is need for your kind and the singing, 

Though it help us so little in bringing 
An end to the things that are wrong. j 





Nice little poem, that, don’t you think? 
We made it up out of our own head. Jim 
Oneal says there ought to be enough left 
to fix up the chairs he uses as a sort of 
dictatorial throne. Jim was always full of 
wise retorts to us whenever we did any- 
thing immortal. Tough to work under 
a boss—we’ll educate the hemispheres, 





Trotzky in Caucasia 





Time has broken from his man-made traces, 
Days are fleeting over aeon spaces, 
Changes flash.and thunder ;: 

The wildest fancies of our unbelieving 
Are shaping solid form and we are weaving 
Full cloth upon the looms of wonder. 


Pog 


So swift the transformations sweep to being, 

So vast the harnessed forces they are 
freeing, 

That now—hereafter— 

May banish us, Catodike to wander, 

And on the ruin we have made to ponder 

With his sad tears, or our exultant 
laughter. 





——~——0 
Just to escape the furniture fixing job 
aforementioned, we sat down and composed 
the above. Nothing left in our domé now 
except an overwhelming desire for a cool- 
ing draught of the foamy fluid that ain’t 
no more. Wish we could stir up a diatribe 
against the 18th Amendment. We can’t 
even invoke the weak strains of a thren- 
ody. All of which you might say is highty« 
flighty stuff for a lover of humble beer. 
Well say it if we want to. This hot 
weather makes us immune to argument, 
Since the following contrib. came in sans 
title, we take the liberty of christening it— 


Striking Shackles of Monogamy 


Yes, dear Dora, 

Wrong again. 

Came to present 
Desire’s token, but leave 
With the Ring of regret. 











Wishes were too strong 
To listen to friends, 
Fed on favor and smiles, 
When better food was 








famous oil suit to recover certain oil 
properties that had come into possession 
of the Doheny crowd. The decision states, 
among other thir:gs, that “Edward L. 
Doheny and Albert B. Fall did conspire 
and confederate for the making of certain 
contracts and*agreements of great ad- 
vantage to the Pan-American Petroleum 
and Transport Company.” Fall’s transac- 
tions are declared null and void because 
they “constitute unlawful delegation ‘df 
authority to the Secretary of the Interior, 
contrary to the terms and provisions of 
the Act of June 4, 1920. “Some “liberal” 
publications are rejoicing over this decision 
and it vertainly is a jolt for the patrioteers 
who hoisted the Jolly Roger and proceeded 
to take the nation’s property. But so far 
as the policy of permitting capitalist in- 
terests to acquire control of great natural 
resources, this decision does not affect 
that policy. Fall and Doheny merely vio- 
lated the rules of the game. Since the end 
of the Cicil War the choicest pickings in 
the great territory of the West and North- 


have passed into the hands of many perfect 
gentlemen who founded our ~modern cor- 
porate dynasties. Their descendants enjoy 
the fruits of these raids to this day and 
will continue to enjoy them until the masses 
enter into their heritage by taking over 
the power of productior and distribution 


To be had. 


Kisses, caresses, 

Speak saccharine words; 
The blinding blaze 

Of Broadway 

Wins over mountain sunsets. 


Wise was Epicurus; 
Omar preached the same; 
Philosophy’s fountain 
Is excellent to quench 
The thirst of love. 
Instead of giving life to one, 
Til give it to the mass. 
H. L. M. 


4) 


All his life Eddie Levinson, sub-editor 





de luxe, has been endeavoring to do some- 
thing distinctive—something to mark him 
different from the common Arrow collar 
crowd. 
He intends to spend this Summer with the 
Anarchist-Communist-Colony 
N. J. 
his daughter, Catha, seven months.old, will 


At last he is about to register. 


of Stelton, 
And, of course, his wife, Polly, and 


share the sojourn. Catha and Pdlly and 
Ed will have the remarkable distinction, in 
Stelton, of knowing definitely what their 
conventional relationships arep backed up 
by marriage and birth certificates. All 
this will come to pass provided the Stelton 
Soviet does not get wind of Catha’s bour- 
geois legitimacy. 





es Last year Mr. Si-| t 
Our Non-Voting 
Population 

terest by the publi- 


cation of figures showing that for forty 
years the percentage of American voters| of The Bronx was the first reader of this 
exercising the franchise had continuously| Column to take advantage of our latest 


declined. 


Only 50 per cent voted in the| ¢ 


Which all goes to prove that even under 
his capitalist system all the opportunities 


mon Michelet creat-| for rising from the herd are not as yet 
ed considerable in-| gone. 
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We wish to announce that Max Donner 





irculation offer, one of our books of verse, 
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Since this an-| Properly autographed, for every two-dollar 


elections of 1920 and 1924. 
















the answers made to these complaints from 


Nicholas Murray Butler and his kind 
medieval reaction. These forces have 
a straightjacket they should strike a 
them their opportunity. ° 
made safe for democracy, our 
standing that the State Department 
of Latin-American republics have in 
the case of China the bankers of a 
tection of the respective foreign 
to draw upon the American money- 
000 by J. P. Morgan and Company 
became apparent that the French 
™. sulting our financial prince. When | they recognize that they have a hard job 








Powers of the status of France and|#head. The French forces in Morocco Asia. nouncement he has extended his investiga-| Subscription to The New Leader while the 
Italy come within the scape of the charge that certain Communists have re- tion to other nations and the results show | supply of books last. ‘ 
Morgan sovereignty it would appear vealed some French military secrets to Riff wi ” A number of the con- that practically all other nations, except S. A. DE WITT. ‘ 
that they are destined to rank with leaders, while Communists in France are Peace” In  demned have been ex- the small states of Latin-America, stand 
; . erry > : .. | said to have secretly urged troops for Mo- Bulgaria ecuted in Bulgaria and higher in the matter of voting than the| have never had the large funds to sti 
the more helpless littie nations in this | -5eco to desert. Just why the disclosur ' ca haven inane i Shale Mhalas - ies teen ef? : differs ge age a4 
Snancial. penetration and control | AS sert. Jus J sclosure ve have appealed their United States. he percentage of voters| these indifferent voters, while the vast 
I a age ‘ / ms | of military secrets should offend the death sentences to the Court of Cassation. going to the polls in Great Britain, France,} funds of the capitalist parties cannot do 
In any event, the Morgan inter ests | French we do not know considering that Two women are under sentence of death, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Norway, New| so. Moreover, the appeals of the capital- 
now have a vested interest in the] every imperialist power has its secret one appealing for clemency and the other Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Switzer-| ist parties do reach these vcters in one 
Fascist regime of Italy and we may | agents whose duty it is to try to obtain declining to make such an appeal. In the land, the six Australian States and the; form or another without effect. The ap- 
expect more members of our capi- the secret plans of every other Power. meantime the Counci! of Ambassadors has Canadian provinces, is muci. higher than| peals of the minor parties rarely do and 
Dispatches are conflicting regarding the refused the request of the Tsankoff dicta- here. When we discount such causes of| it is probable that disgust with the ma- 


talist and financial nobility to pay 
anes to the mg oil statesmen. 
ssOrgan may gather in this Fascist orted that the- Socialists refused to back 
article and eventually add it to his wt in his program and by a majority 
collection of nations dependent upon | of one decided to abstain from voting. The 
his benevolent will. We may imagine | other dispatch states that “it took much 
this process continuing for fifty years | maneuvering to get a formula for 
until the royal] house of Morgan will ithe vote of confidence which would satisfy 


non-voting as sickness, death and absence} jor parties has inspired a disgust for all 
from home, which apply to all countries,| political parties. When all is said it re- 
this American record has a certain signifi-| mains a fact that half the voters of the 
cance. It shows -that, despite all the in-! United States agree that it does not make 
flated boasts of our 100 percenters, prac-| any difference whether Cal Coolidge or 
tically 50 per cent of the qualified voters} Andy Gump takes care of the interests of 
do not think the parties of capitalism| the corporate masters who own the United 
worth considering. The minor parties} States. . 


torship to be allowed to retain the addi- 
tional forces it was allowed to put down 
the agrarian revolt. This means that 3,- 
000 troops will have to be demobilized 
but as 10,000 additicnal troops were per- 
mitted, Tsankoff still has 7,000 extra armed 
men which he can use. All available infor- 
mation indicates that the revolt has been 


action of the Socialists in the French 
Chamber. On the same day it was re- 












